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Secretary: I. A. F. Craic, 0.B.E. 


Members use the designation Incorporated 
Accountant. Fellows may also use the initial 
letters F.s.A.A., and Associates A.S.A.A. 
Admission to membership is by examination 
subject to satisfactory completion of articles of 
clerkship for five years (university graduates 
three years). Six years’ approved professional 
experience may be accepted in lieu of five years’ 
articles. Exemption from the Preliminary 
Examinaticn is granted on production of certain 
educational certificates. 

Articles may also be integrated with full-time 
study at certain universities. Under this scheme 
a specific university degree and the professional 
qualification can be attained in a total period of 
5% years. 


The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 


President: A. Sruart ALLEN, F.s.A.A., London. 


Vice-President: C. Percy BARROWCLIFF, F.S.A.A., Middlesbrough. 


Offices and Library: INcoRPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, VicTroRIA EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


Deputy Secretary: C. A. EVAN-JONES, M.B.E. 


All candidates must pass the Intermediate and 
Final Examinations, except that graduates under 
the universities scheme are exempted from the 
Society’s Intermediate Examination. 

Some concessions may be granted in respect 
of whole-time war service. 

There are Branches of the Society in Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
and District Societies in all parts of England and 
Wales, Northern Ireland, and India. Students’ 
Societies and Students’ Sections operate 
throughout Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
Eire. 

Members of the Society are not allowed to 
seek professional business by advertisements 
or circulars. 
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British Electricity 


FoR ITs FIRST YEAR, WHICH ENDED ON MARCH 31 LAST, British ELECTRICITY 
recorded a surplus of £4.39 million in its consolidated revenue account. The 
combined revenues of the Central Authority and the Area Boards were £197.60 
million, the combined expenditures were £193.21 million. Twelve Area Boards 
showed surpluses but two—the South-Western and the Eastern—and the 
Central Authority were in deficit. 

The main items of cost were: works cost of generation, £89.91 million or 
45.50 per cent. of revenue; distribution cost, £18.68 million or 9.45 per 
cent. ; administration and general expenses, £20.81 million or 10.53 per cent. ; 
payments in lieu of local rates, £12.07 million or 6.11 per cent. ; depreciation 
of fixed assets, £30.61 million or 15.49 per cent. ; and interest charges, £15.85 
million or 8.02 per cent. ; ; 

The administration expenses seem high, and while no precise comparison with 
pre-nationalisation figures is practicable, it may be remarked that working 
expenses, other than costs of generation, rose from .267 pence per unit of elec- 
tricity sold in 1947-48 to .305 pence per unit in 1948-49. 

_ The report comments upon the “ unusually high degree of capital investment 
in relation to annual revenue” required in the electricity supply industry, 
illustrated by a capital-to-revenue ratio of 5 to 1—£1,000 million of assets to a 


gross annual revenue of about £200 
million. No less than 23.51 per cent. of 
gross revenue was absorbed in depre- 
ciation and interest charges. In 
contrast : 

The accounts of a large and repre- 
sentative sample of manufacturing, in- 
dustrial and commercial companies for a 
recent year show that the average pro- 
vision for depreciation was less than 15 
per cent., not of the gross revenue but 
of the gross profit. ; 

Despite the overwhelming importance 
of the depreciation and interest items, 
however, no allowance has been made 
for higher replacement costs, either 
through the depreciation charge or 
through provisions and reserves. The 
Authority is aware of the problem : 

The Authority and the Area Boards 
are charging their revenues with full 
provision for depreciation of assets, 
computed by reference to historical cost, 
and in their view no other basis would be 
appropriate. Any further provision 
towards higher costs of replacement 
must, therefore, be derived from surplus. 
Wear and tear and initial allowances 

were large enough to prevent there 
being any liability for income tax or 
profits tax on the first year’s results. 
The Authority is considering whether 
to set up a taxation reserve to spread 
the benefit of initial allowances over the 
effective life of its assets, but so far 


nothing has been appropriated out of 


revenue for the purpose. Another 
question which is being examined is the 
length of working life of the assets, 
taking into account physical efficiency 
and obsolescence. 

The accountancy work of the 
Authority is decentralised as far as 
possible to Generation Divisions—whose 
areas correspond to those of the Area 
Boards—each of which is under a 
Divisional Accountant who, while a 
member of the staff of the Divisional 
Controller, is functionally responsible 
to the Chief Accountant at the Au- 
thority’s headquarters. The Divisional 
accounting organisations are uniform 
in pattern. 

In one of their major tasks, the re- 
casting of tariffs for retail electricity 
supply, the Area Boards have been 
handicapped by the absence of a 
standard system of costings on the 
distribution side. A standard system 
previously existed, however, on the side 
of generation and transmission ; this was 
extended and modified during the year. 
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Capital Allowances for Machinery 
and Plant 

Under the powers given to them by the 
Finance Act, 1949, the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have now issued the 
Income Tax (Applications for Increase 
of Wear and Tear Percentages) Regu- 
lations, 1950 (S.I. 1950 No. 3). 

Applications must be made within 
six months of the commencement of the 
year of assessment (by July 31, 1950, if 
for 1949-50 or an earlier year). The 
C.I.R. may extend the period. The 
application must state whether it is 
made by or on behalf of a considerable 
number of traders, employers, etc., or 
of machinery users, or by or on behalf 
of an individual; the names and 
descriptions of the applicants; the 
machinery in question; the existing per- 
centage and the increase claimed. Six 
copies of the application and statement 
of facts and grounds must accompany 
the originals, which must be supported 
by a statutory declaration. 

If the applicant is dissatisfied with 
the determination of the C.I.R., and 
desires a hearing before the Board of 
Referees, he must give notice to the 
Commissioners within 30 days of re- 
ceiving the notification of their decision. 
The Commissioners must then deliver 
the declaration, etc., and any observa- 
tions, with copies, to the Registrar of 
the Board, sending a copy of the 
observations to the applicant. 

Procedure is laid down for exchange 
of documents and of proofs of evidence 
of proposed witnesses. Applicants may 
be represented by agents. Typed or 
printed copies of documents and proofs 
are to be submitted to the Board before 
the hearing, of which at least 14 days’ 
notice is to be given. 


Clerical Wage Rates 

A nation-wide survey of the wage rates 
paid to clerks will be made by the 
Office Management Association in 
March, 1950. The association has 
already made three surveys of this kind 
in an effort to fill the gap in official 
statistics and to provide employers 
with a yardstick with which to measure 
their own scales of clerical wages. 

The last survey, which was conducted 
in 1948, analysed the wage rates paid 
to over 54,000 clerks. Separate sta- 
tistics were given for different indus- 
tries and for regions of the country. 
The report provided evidence of the 


rising spiral of clerks’ wages. The 
structure of the “ white-collared ” in- 
dustry was shown to have changed 
significantly. The shortage of juniors, 
both boys and girls, presented a par- 
ticular problem: older people, often 
retired, had been employed on junior 
duties at comparatively high wages. 
The proportion of clerks over 50 years 
of age and employed on junior work 
was 25 per 1,000. 

The new survey will probably be 
more comprehensive than the last and 
should show whether new trends have 
developed or whether the changes pre- 
viously recorded have gone further. 


Sixth International Congress on 

Accounting 
The sponsoring bodies announce that 
the difficulties of ensuring suitable 
accommodation during the period of the 
Festival of Britain have proved in- 
superable. It has therefore been 
decided, with great reluctance, to post- 
pone the holding in London of the 
Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting from 1951 until the summer 
of 1952. The Council and Committees 
appointed for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the Congress will 
remain in being. A further announce- 
ment will be made in the autumn of 
this year. 


New Zealand Accountant Attains 
Cabinet Rank 

Following the general election in New 

Zealand, when the Labour Govern- 

ment was replaced by the National 

(Conservative) Party, a past-President 


of the New Zealand Society of Account-° 


ants, Mr. Charles M. Bowden, J.P., was 
appointed to the important offices of 
Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
Minister of Customs, Minister in charge 
of the Land and Income Tax Depart- 
ment, Minister in charge of Stamp 
Duties and Associate Minister of 
Finance. 

The new Minister is senior partner 
in the firm of Bowden, Bass & Cox, of 
Wellington, New Zealand. He was 
President of the New Zealand Society 
of Accountants in 1923, and has been 
President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of New Zealand, of the 
Wellington Chamber of Commerce, of 
the New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation and of the Wellington 
Manufacturers’ Association. He was 


‘These factors are: 


appointed a Justice of the Peace jp 
1928 and resigned from the \ Vellington 
City Council in 1943 on his iection ty 
Parliament. 

Mr. Bowden was first [Editor of 
The Accountants’ Journal, ‘re official 
organ of the New Zealand Society 
of Accountants. 


Too Many in the Office? 
An article in the District Bank Review for 
December, 1949 (“‘ A Factor Affecting 
Productivity ” by K. S. Lomax) draws 
attention to the large increase that has 
occurred since before the war in the 
ratio of supervisory staff to operatives, 

Drawing upon the recently pub. 
lished results of the partial census of 
production for 1946, Mr. Lomax gives 
a table, reproduced on our next page, 
which suggests that, broadly speaking, 
“inside ” staffs number something like 
a quarter of works operatives, an in- 
crease of perhaps 25 per cent. compared 
with pre-war. 

Mr. Lomax adduces four factors in 
explanation of this trend, which he 
describes as “ somewhat disturbing.” 
increased paper 
work caused by Government activities ; 
the need for staff to search for scarce 
raw materials, equipment and so on; 
the growth of trade associations and 
voluntary arrangements among pro- 
ducers ; the larger number of super- 
visory, technical and planning staff 
needed as processes become more 
mechanised and capitalised and as 
research is extended. No doubt the 
first two of these factors cause too much 
man-power to be absorbed in office 
staffs and possibly the third may als, 
on balance, work in the same direction, 
though that is by no means self 
evident. However, the influence of the 
fourth factor, if it is more widely des 
cribed than in the article, may quite 
well have offset any unfavourable 
effects of the others. Production and 
cost control in manufacturing busines 
were greatly extended during and after 
the war and must have accounted fora 
substantial increase in staffs. There 
no statistical evidence to show whether 
these developments are economic of 
uneconomic. But one’s impressions, 
gathered from observation of some at 
least of the industries included in the 
table, is that they have paid for them- 
selves handsomely, and are therefore 
conducive to greater efficiency ™ 
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NEW YEAR HONOURS 


Ur. R. E. Yeabsley C.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A, (below) 


Mr. J. D. Imrie C.B.E., 7-P., F.S.A.A. 


industry. A thorough inquiry into the 
productiveness of the so-called “ un- 


productive’ workers, if it could be 
devised, would produce interesting 
results, especially if a comparison could 
be made with the trend in the ratio of 
staff to operatives in the United States. 
We beg leave to doubt whether an 


Industry 


Hats, Caps and Millinery .. 

Tailoring and Dressmaking 

Printing and Bookbinding .. 

Chemicals, Dyestuffs and Drugs .. 
Printing and Bookbinding Machinery 
Machine Tools (metal working) .. 
Textile Machinery .. - 

Marine Engineering. . . 
Mechanical Handling Equipment 

Tool and Implement . . 
Hardware, Hollow-ware, ete. 
Constructional Engineering 

Repairing firms (mech. eng.) is 
Mechanical Engineering ee 

Electric Wires and Cables .. . 
Batteries and Accumulators we 
Electric Lighting Accessories and Fittings 
Radio a1.d Telecommunications (private) 


Radio and Telecommunications (Government) .. 


Electric Engineering (general) 
* 1935 


(on right) 


inquiry of this kind would entirely 
support the implications of the article 
in the District Bank Review and we 
suspect that increased productivity in 
the United States would be seen to be 
‘related to closer production and cost 
control there. 


Administrative, Technical and 
Clerical Staff per 100 
Operatives 
Percentage 

change 
+ 18-0 
— 13°4 
+ 14°9 
+ 20°6 
+ 261 
+ 43°8 
+ 46°5 
+ 42°5 
+ 56 
+ 39°5 
+ 26°6 
+ 5°0 
— 28: 5 
+ 32°2 
+ 29°7 
—11r2 
+ 43°3 
+ 54°3 
+ 571 
+ 16 


1946 
13°1 
10°3 
19°3 
36°3 
28-0 
23°3 
14°8 
171 
28-4 
18-0 
162 
25'1 
168 
28-3 
27°1 
22°9 
20°2 
35°5 
22°5 
310 


1937 
II‘! 
11-9* 
16°8* 
gorl 
22°2 
16-2 
10°! 
12°0 
26-9 
12°9 
12°8 
23°9* 
23°5* 
21°4 
20°G 
25°8 
14°71 
23°0 
214 
30°5 


New Year Honours 


We are pleased to congratulate two 
Fellows of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants who are to receive the 
honour of a knighthood from H.M. the 
King. They are Mr. J. D. Imrie, c.8.£., 
and Mr. R. E. Yeabsley, c.B.£., whose 
photographs we reproduce on this page. 

Mr. J. D. Imrie, who became an 
Incorporated Accountant in 1920, has 
been City Chamberlain of Edinburgh 
since 1926. He is an ex-President of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers, and 
a member of the Executive Council of 
that Institute. Among his academic 
distinctions are included the degrees of 
M.A. and B.com. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Mr. Imrie has been a member 
of numerous committees, including the 
Scottish Savings Committee, the Scot- 
tish Housing Advisory Committee, the 
Scottish Rating and Valuation Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Water Rating 
in Scotland, the Trinidad Local 
Government Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Houses of National Im-ort- 
ance and the Hospital Endowments 
Commission. 

Mr. R. E. Yeabsley has been an 
Incorporated Accountant since 1923, 
and a member of the Council of the 
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Society since 1945. He is also a Fellow 
of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales. His 
numerous public appointments include 
the post of Accountant Adviser to the 
Board of Trade and to the Central 
Price Regulation Committee and mem- 


bership of the Monopolies and Re-. 


strictive Practices Commission. He was 
a member of the Hosiery Working 
Party, the Simon Committee on the 
Distribution of Building Materials, the 
Lloyd Jacob Committee on Resale 
Price Maintenance, the Westwood 
Committee on Mineral Development 
and the Evershed Committee on 
Supreme Court Practice and Pro- 
cedure. 

It is with pleasure that we also con- 
gratulate four other members of the 
Society who were included in the 
New Year’s Honours list: Mr. A. J. 
Knowlden, F.s.A.a., lately Director of 
Audit, the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment, and Mr. P. G. Norman, 
A.S.A.A., joint Honorary Treasurer of 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 
become Commanders of the Order of 
the British Empire, and Mr. V. 
Carlisle, a.s.a.a. and Mr. H. O. W. Bigg, 
A.8.A.A., become Members of the Order. 


Currency Offences 
Currency offences may be committed 
in circumstances in which no one would 
expect that the law was being broken. 


_ When it passed the Exchange Control 


Act in 1947, Parliament spread the net 
extremely wide. In a recent case Lord 
Goddard pointed out that a person 
who paid out losses incurred at cards 
to an American or a Canadian would 
be committing an offence. It may 
be unlikely that a prosecution would 
follow if the amounts paid out were 
very small, but having regard to the 
fact that one is not permitted to take 
out of the country more than £5 in 
cash, losses in excess of this sum would 
almost certainly entail a prosecution if 
the facts became known to the authori- 
ties. Moreover, the case in question 
should serve as a warning to persons 
who may contemplate taking out of the 
country sums in excess of £5 in cash, 
or committing any other breaches of 
the currency regulations. Any de- 
liberate offence of the kind will be 
severely punishable, nor will any moral 
justification be accepted as an excuse, 
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although the penalty may be mitigated 
in such circumstances. In the case in 
question (reported on page 36 of our 
last issue) the accused was an elderly 
woman of small means who took out 
£85. Her defence was that it was a 
matter of life and death to her to take 
the money to Italy to her son who had 
no work and was in debt, but Lord 
Goddard pointed out that any sym- 
pathy which might be felt for her must 
not obscure the gravity of the offence 
which she had deliberately committed. 


New Zealand Accounting 
Convention 

The New Zealand Society of Account- 
ants is holding a Convention in Auck- 
land at the end of February. In 
addition to a number of social func- 
tions, including a banquet, five tech- 
nical sessions have been arranged. At 
these sessions the following papers will 
be read: Accounting and Price Level 
Changes, by A. A. Fitzgerald, B.com., 
F.c.A. (Aust.), F..c.a.; Reform of 
Taxation Priniples, by A. J. Danks, M.a., 
and C. C. Holland, F.p.a.n.z.; Wage 
Incentive Methods and _  Profit-sharing 
Schemes, by W. K. Hutchens, A.R.A.N.Z. ; 
Aspects of Electric Power Board Accounts, 
by C. F. Jones, Li.B., B.coM., 
A.P.A.N.Z. ; and Modern Developments in 
Auditing Practice, by N. H. Chapman, 
B.COM., A.P.A.N.Z.; A.S.A.A. 

The proceedings, including the tech- 
nical papers, commentaries and prin- 
cipal speeches, will subsequently be 
published in a single volume. 


Schedule A Assessments 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
said in the House of Commons recently 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had no power to direct Inspectors of 
Taxes to apply uniformly throughout 
the country the concession whereby 
an owner-occupier was assessed for 
income tax under Schedule A at or 
about the same figure as his rating 
assessment although the house had 
previously been assessed on a rental 
basis when occupied by a tenant. The 
law, he said, provided that the annual 
value of house property under Schedule 
A should be determined, if it was let 
at a rack rent, on the basis of the 
yearly rent, but otherwise ‘“‘on the 
basis of the rent at which it was worth 
to be let by the year.” The application 


of this general rule to particular cage 
was a matter for the General Com. 
missioners. 


Tucker Committee on Trading 
Profits 


We comment in our editorial article 
(page 47) upon verbal evidence given 
to the Tucker Committee on January 16 
to 18 on the question whether tax 
should be assessed on the “ preceding 
year’s basis ” or on the “ current year’s 
basis.” On January go and 31 and 
February 1 the committee also heard 
verbal evidence on depreciation allow. 
ances. We propose to report in our 
next issue upon this evidence and any 
other hearings that take place before 
that issue goes to press. 


Incorporated Accountants’ 
Courses, 1950 
The Council of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants has decided to 
hold courses for members at Ashridge 
from June 23 to 26, and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, from September 
14 to 19. 

The course at Ashridge marks a new 
development, in that it will be devoted 
solely to taxation. It is felt that a 
practical course will be useful to those 
who are anxious to keep their taxation 
knowledge up to date and to compare 
experiences with other members of the 
Society. Arrangements for the course 
have not yet been completed, but full 
details will be circulated to members at 
a later date. The programme will 
include addresses by Mr. Wyn 
Griffith, Mr. B. R. Pollott, ma, 
A.s.A.A., Mr. F. Heyworth Talbot, k.c., 
and Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.A., 
F.s.A.A. An aerial photograph of Ash- 
ridge (which is situated at Berk- 
hamsted, Herts, about twenty-one 
miles from London, and offers excellent 
facilities for a course of this nature) was 
reproduced on page 37 of the January 
issue of Accountancy. The inclusive 
charge for the course will be £5 58 
per head. 

The course at Balliol College, 
Oxford, will be of a more general 
character. - The arrangements will 
follow the lines of those made for recent 
courses held at Caius College and 
King’s College, Cambridge, and the 
papers delivered will be on matters 
of current practical importance. 
Further details will be published later. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


»RMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


ie Annual Subscription to Accountancy is 175. 6d., which includes postage to 
parts of the world. The price of a single copy is 1s. 6d., postage extra. All 


onmunications to be addressed to the 


Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ Hai, 


Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Taxation Reform 


[agLY EVERY YEAR THE ASSOCIATION 
{ British Chambers of Commerce 
mkes representations to the Chan- 
wor of the Exchequer. In its repre- 
yitations this year the Association 
mphasises the need for Government 
«onomies and for the Budget surplus 
ad reduced taxation which only those 
xonomies would allow. The reduction 
intaxation should be framed to provide 
incentives. Personal allowances, par- 
ticularly the earned income allowance, 
should be increased. The P.A.Y.E. 
ystem should be revised to remove its 
“disincentive effects. Incentives 
should be provided for the higher 
income earners also. The income liable 
for sur-tax should be calculated by 
deducting the abatement of £2,000 
from the income which is liable to 
income tax after making the earned 
income and personal allowances. 

The association also recommends 
that, pending the abolition of profits 
tax, it should not be levied on profits 
retained in a business for development 
or on sums distributed as fixed prefer- 
ence dividends. The exemption of 
research associations from income tax, 
recently lost because, though non- 
profit making, they do not conform to 
the legal definition of a charity for tax 
purposes, should be restored. Collieries 
and some transport concerns, which 
have been nationalised and are now 
receiving interim income from the 
Government, should not be treated as 
investment companies, as is intended 
by the Inland Revenue. If they are so 
treated, their income, if they are under 
the control of not more than five 
persons, will be deemed, under Section 
20 of the Finance Act, 1936, to be the 
‘ncome of the members for sur-tax 
purposes. 

The last of the association’s repre- 
‘entations is that a rebate should be 
allowed on purchase tax paid on retail 
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stocks if the tax is reduced or abolished : 
The scheme recently worked out by 
the officers of the Customs and Excise 
should be reconsidered. If no relief of 
this kind can be devised by reason of 
administrative difficulties, then any 
trader who has to bear the brunt of this 
loss should be permitted for income tax 
purposes to have his assessment for that 
year based on his actual profit of that 
year instead of on the preceding year, so 
as to minimise the financial burden which 
will fall on him. 

The question of “the ‘ preceding 
year’s basis’ or the ‘current year’s 
basis ’ ? ” has, of course, a much wider 
application. It was considered in the 
broader context by the Tucker Com- 
mittee on January 16 to 18, when the 
committee heard verbal evidence on 
this question from a number of bodies. 
The first witnesses, who were from the 
Federation of British Industries, recom- 
mended that the “ preceding year’s 
basis ” should be abolished in favour of 
assessments on the actual profits of the 
tax year, as apportioned from the 
accounting years. Losses for the carry- 
forward should be computed on the 
same basis. As a transitional arrange- 
ment, profit accruing from the last 
accounting period on which an assess- 
ment on the old rules had been made, 
up to the beginning of the tax year to 
which the new rules first applied, would 
be ignored. Capital allowances and 
charges would be calculated as though 
events occurring in the “ dead ”’ period 
had taken place on the first day of the 
first tax year subject to the new basis 
of assessment. To prevent an inter- 
ruption in the flow of revenue to the 
Exchequer, taxpayers would have to 
make a payment on account, the basis 
for which could be fairly easily devised. 
Further, the Federation suggested that 
the fiscal year should end on March 31. 

There was support among a majority 
of other witnesses for the broad out- 


lines of the Federation’s proposals, 

though several disagreed with appor- 

tionment, preferring assessments on 

accounting periods. In favour of a 

change from the “ preceding year’s 

basis” to the “current year’s basis ” 

were the representatives of the Institute 

of Chartered Accountants in England 

aud Wales, the Society of Incorporated 

Accountants, the Scottish Chartered 

Accountants, the Association of Cer- 

tified and Corporate Accountants, the 

Institute of Taxation, the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners, and the Coun- 

cil of Retail Distributors. Speaking for 

the Society of Incorporated Account- 

ants, Mr. A. Stuart Allen, F.s.a.a., the 

President, and Mr. Bertrafn Nelson, 

F.S.A.A., confirmed that the Society 

favoured the application to income tax 
of the profits tax basis of assessment. | 
(See the memorandum submitted by the - 
Society and reproduced on pages 23 to27 

of our January issue.) Mr. Allen added 
as his personal view that once a notional 
basis was abandoned it was best to gothe 
whole way and to apportion the profit 
over the income tax year. He agreed 
that apportionment would mean delay 
in settling the exact liability, but that 
was a reasonable price to pay and in any 
event there need be no short-fall in 

revenue. 

Most of the objections to the “ pre- 
ceding year’s basis” flow from the 
complications and anomalies of the 
commencement and cessation adjust- 
ments. Some witnesses who wished to 
retain the present system (for example, 
representatives of the Engineering In- 
dustries Association) thought these 
complications and anomalies had been 
exaggerated. Others, like the members 
of the Association of Inspectors of 
Taxes, feared that there would be 
disputes over the proposed payments on 
account, which would in effect be 
based on provisional assessments. Still 
others, like the witnesses for the 
National Union of Manufacturers, 
considered that the present time-lag 
between earning profit and meeting the 
tax upon it was of great advantage, 
especially to smaller concerns. These 
various arguments for the status quo 
do not appear to us to be very weighty ; 
we hope that the Tucker Committee 
will be more influenced by the very 
widespread opinion among _profes- 
sional accountants in favour of the 
change to the “ current year’s basis.” 
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Exchange Control in the United Kingdom—1 


By H. G. HODDER 


IT sEEMS BUT A SHORT WHILE AGO THAT THOSE COUNTRIES 
practising exchange control were regarded with con- 
siderable suspicion by the rest of the world. Now, with 
the notable exception of the United States, all major 
countries have been forced to protect their currencies by 
controls that vary only in their severity. It is not correct 
to ascribe this volte face entirely to the effects of the war. 
So far as the United Kingdom is concerned we now see 
that our external position was only precariously balanced 
in the years immediately before 1939. Moreover, during 
that period government intervention in the exchange 


_markets was developing rapidly by means of equalisation 


funds operating within the ambit of an international 
agreement covering the principal currencies. 

Looking back, it seems inevitable that, even without the 
disrupting effects of war, some exchange control would 
have been imposed, at least over movements of capital. 
The advent of war, however, rendered imperative an all- 
embracing control in the United Kingdom—and in many 
other countries—for it was plain that exchange resources 
would play a leading part in determining the scale of the 
allied war effort. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 
The main objectives of exchange control in September, 
1939, can be simply stated. They were : (i) to concentrate 
all our gold and foreign currency resources (including 
rights to receive gold or currency, such as bills of exchange, 
securities, etc.) into one official fund ; (ii) having collected 
such assets, to ensure that they were used only for essential 
war requirements and (iii) to ensure that the proceeds of 
such exports of goods and services as were continued 
became available for the common pool.- It was a logical 
step to use the equalisation fund already in existence as 
the means of marshalling the reserves of the United 
Kingdom. At the outbreak of war this fund had gold and 
exchange resources amounting to £550 million but this 
figure was immediately raised to £829 million as a result 
of the decision to withdraw the gold backing to the internal 
note issue. 

Here it may be convenient to examine the essential 
elements in the mechanism of exchange control. Since 
practically all foreign exchange transactions pass through 
the banks at one stage or another, an essential preliminary 
was to secure their co-operation in enforcing the necessary 
regulations. On the banks, then, headed by the Bank of 
England, fell the main burden of supervising all oversea 
payments and receipts in accordance with directives issued 
with ever-increasing frequency by the Bank of England, 
acting on behalf of the Treasury. As the technique of 
exchange control developed, other parties were involved 
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in certain aspects of its operation, notably company 
registrars, stockbrokers, solicitors and, more recently, 
travel agents. Apart from relying on the banks, the 
authorities had also to prevent attempts to evade the 
control by taking, or sending, currency out of the country, 
This was done by customs examination and the setting up 
of a postal censorship. These were the principal methods 
of enforcing exchange control ; but, of course, there were 
many subsidiary forms of control linked up with other 
regulations such as import and export licences and trading 
with the enemy procedure. 

That the measures taken to protect our external reserves 
were necessary was soon to be proved, although the facts 
were, naturally, not made public at the time. It appears 
that by April, 1941, there was only £3 million left in the 
equalisation fund. For an explanation of this startling fall 
one has to consider the position in regard to goods obtained 
from America during this period. It will be recalled that 
the restrictions of the Neutrality Act were only overcome 
by the plan known as “cash and carry,’”’ whereby bel- 
ligerent countries could buy American goods provides: they 
paid spot dollars and carried them away in their own ships. 
This, while affording us an invaluable source of supply, 
nevertheless imposed a heavy strain on our reserves and it 
would clearly have been impossible to continue on these 
lines beyond April, 1941. Fortunately, the saving device 
of lend-lease was introduced in time to prevent any break- 
down in imports of vital war supplies from America. 
Granted this relief and given the willingness of most other 
countries—in particular those in the sterling area—to 
accept sterling in payment for shipments of goods, it was 
possible for the United Kingdom subsequently to recoup, 
from the import of newly mined gold from South Africa 
and the disbursements of American troops in this country, 
part of the earlier exchange losses. 


THE STERLING AREA 

No mention of the term “ sterling area” was made in the 
original regulations introducing exchange control. This was 
because until the Dominions and the other countries con 
cerned had taken similar steps to supervise remittances a 
those adopted in the United Kingdom it was impossible to 
widen the area of freedom from control. Within a short 
time, however, they came into line and the sterling area 
was an accomplished fact. Despite an unfortunate change 
of name in the Exchange Control Act, 1947, it has since 
remained a cardinal feature of the United Kingdom's 
system of exchange control notwithstanding some change 
in its membership. Moreover, during the whole ten yeats 
of exchange control the position has always been that 
transfers within the sterling area are freely permitted. 
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The sterling area thus represented “ the first freedom ” 
in the realms of exchange control. Other relaxations were 
nade during the war. Some of these followed upon 
reduced pressure On our reserves ; some were necessary to 
qcilitate the trade and payments arrangements reached 
yith other countries. But these reliefs were extremely 
jmited in scope. Broadly speaking, they facilitated the 
spending within the sterling area of sterling held on account 
of residents of certain foreign countries and permitted 
transfers of such sterling between residents of the same 
country. As the occupied territories of Europe were liberated 
it became possible to extend these arrangements and the 
pattern of exchange control that emerged may be compared 
with a wheel, the hub representing the sterling area and the 
spokes the bilateral agreements with the foreign countries 
at various points on the circumference. There was, 
however, no link between the spokes: this was to come 
later, with unfortunate consequences for the United 


Kingdom. 


THE EARLY POST-WAR YEARS 


Before examining the operation of exchange control in 
the post-war years, it is perhaps as well to mention some 
facts to illustrate the changes for the worse that had 
ocurred in the external position of the United Kingdom. 
To state that in 1945 gold and foreign currency reserves 
only amounted to £500 million, as against £829 million in 
1939, is to give only part of the story. It has been un- 
oficially estimated that in 1938 the nominal value of 
foreign investments was £3,692 million. During the war 


many of these investments had to be sold (particularly those 
payable in hard currencies) and the proceeds received 


amounted to £1,118 million. Parallel with this forced 
disposal of foreign assets, the sterling balances of other 
countries, especially India and Egypt, were growing fast. 
By the end of the war the total amounted to £3,300 million 
against perhaps £750 million in 1938. These figures show 
j all too plainly how the United Kingdom’s position changed 
fom that of a creditor to a debtor nation as a result of 
the war. Nor was this all. The index of volume of exports 
had fallen from 100 in 1938 to 46 in 1945 (and even this 
low level was to some extent artificially inflated by exports 
for relief purposes). Our merchant fleet—a most im- 
portant foreign income producer—was reduced in tonnage 
to 75 per cent. of pre-war. 


It was against this sombre background that exchange 
control after the war had to be set. There could be no 
question of dismantling the protective screen around 
sterling. But every opportunity was taken to introduce such 
tasements as would assist the recovery of international 
trade. Inevitably, however, this was a slow process. The 
disruptive effects of the war made it impossible to return 
mmediately to the old system of multilateral trade. 
Exchanges of goods had to be arranged on a bilateral basis 
and separate agreements negotiated between participating 
countries. The United Kingdom alone has some thirty 
agreements in force at present. Most of these agreements 
are trade and payments agreements whereby the volume 
and the types of goods to be exchanged are fixed and 
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arrangements then made for settlement of outstanding 
balances. 

A policy of abolishing exchange control in the early 
post-war years would have played havoc with the carefully 
drawn bilateral agreements since it would have opened the 
door for the indiscriminate transfer of funds of a capital 
nature. While this could not be contemplated in the face 
of the United Kingdom’s adverse balance of payments 
position and the inadequacy of its reserves, a beginning was 
made towards freeing sterling by the introduction of limited 
facilities to residents in one foreign country to transfer 
sterling to residents in another foreign country. These 
** transferable account ”’ facilities, as they were termed, only 
applied to a small group of countries at the outset. Plainly, 
an essential qualification for inclusion in this group was a 
state of near-equilibrium in the trade and payments 
between each member and the United Kingdom. For this 
reason it is not surprising to find that such countries as the 
United States and Switzerland have never been included 
among the “‘ transferable account” countries. Transfer- 
able sterling, then, was only a modest step towards freedom 
although it should be noticed that where such facilities were 
arranged they covered not only the whole sterling area but 
also any overseas possessions of the other contracting 
country. 

Appended is a list of countries showing how they are 
classified for purposes of exchange control. : 

The concluding article, which will appear in our next 
issue, will deal with the convertibility of sterling, the 
International Monetary Fund and other international 
schemes, changes in the operation of exchange control, 
the nature and scope of the main regulations and the 
transactions to which they apply, and the methods of 
administration. 


Tue STERLING AREA 


The United Kingdom. 

Any Dominion within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, except Canada. 

Any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, not being a Dominion 
within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, or a 
part of such a Dominion. 

Any territory in respect of which a mandate on behalf of the 
League of Nations has been accepted by His Majesty and is 
being exercised by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom or the Government of any Dominion. 

Any British Protectorate or British Protected State. 

Burma. 

Iraq. 

Iceland. 

Eire. 

BiLaATERAL Account CounrTRIES 

The Argentine Republic. 

Austria. 

The Belgiaa Monetary Area, that is to say, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Belgian Congo and the Mandated Territory of Ruanda Urundi. 

Brazil. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

China and Formosa. 

Denmark, the Faroe Islands and Greenland. 

The French Franc Area, that is to say, Metropolitan France 
- (which includes Corsica and Algeria), the Saar Territory, 
Monaco, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
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Madagascar and its dependencies, Reunion, French Guiana, 


TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 


Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, French (1) Czechoslovakia. , 
Establishments in India, Indo-China, New Caledonia, French (2) The Dutch Monetary Area, that is to say, the Netherlands, ¢h \" 
Establishments in Oceania, Condominium of the New Netherlands East Indies and the Netherlands West Indi em (3): 
Hebrides, the Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, the French (3) Egypt. ' . 
Mandated Territories of Cameroon and Togo. (4) Ethiopia. The 
(10) Greece. (5) Finland. control 
(11) Hungary. | (6) Iran. Favol 
(12) Vatican City. (7) Norway. arried 
(13) Japan, that is to say, the four main islands of Japan (Hokkaido, (8) Poland. hick 
Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku) and the adjacent islands which (9) Siam. _ 
are under the control of the Supreme Commander for the . (10) The Spanish Monetary Area, that is to say, the Peninsular Terr. to r 
Allied Powers. tories of the Spanish State, the Canary Isles and the Balearic ol 
(14) Palestine. Isles, Ceuta and Melilla, the Spanish Zone of Morocco and the Moen 
(15) The Portuguese Monetary Area, that is to say, Portugal and the Spanish Colonies. Cont 
Portuguese Empire. (11) The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. followit 
(16) Roumania. ; é (12) Sweden. (a) | 
(17) Switzerland and Liechtenstein. (13) The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. i 
(18) Syria. (14) Chile. k 
(19) Transjordan. (15) Italy (that is to say, the mainland of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and 
(20) Turkey. the adjacent islands), the Republic of San Marino and Trieste, ) 1 
(21) Uruguay. C 
(22) Yugoslavia. ** OrHeR Countries ” s 
(23) Peru. WHICH INCLUDE Y 
(24) Tangier. (1) Afghanistan. In ¢ 
(25) Western Zones of Germany (excluding the Saar Territory) and (2) Albania. manag 
the British, American and French Sectors of Berlin. (3) Eritrea. (i) 1 
(26) French Somali Coast. (4) Somalia. 
(27) The Lebanon. (5) Saudi Arabia. 
AMERICAN AccouNT COUNTRIES — ye a 
(1) The United States of America, the Philippine Islands, and (8) Cyrenaica. (2) 7 
‘any territory under the sovereignty of the United States of (9) Liberia. f 
America ; Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican (10) Nepal. (3) 17 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, (11) Tripolitania. i 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador and Venezuela. (12) Yemen. (4) 1 


Standard Costs as an Aid to Increased 


Productivity 


This paper was delivered by Mr. Ian T. Morrow, C.A., F.C.W.A., at the Conference of the National 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Federation at Harrogate on October 10, 1949, and is reproduced by permission 


of the Federation. 


By IAN T. MORROV,, c.a., F.c.w.A. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE ART OF COSTING Is STILL DEVELOPING AND 
it would be impetuous and rash to say, 
even to-day, that it has entered the final 
stage, but it is a fact that standard costs has 
had as revolutionary an effect on industrial 
accounts as the jet engine has had on 
aircraft design and performance. 

It is clear from the report of the National 
Federation, issued in 1936, and the Working 
Party Report, that the hosiery industry is no 
exception to the general rule that costing is 
unsatisfactory. This complaint has been 
repeated in many of the Working Party 
Reports, and such statistics and costs as 
exist have, in the main, been a by-product 
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of the conventional accounting system. 
Management will not receive the service it 
deserves and requires unless the accounts 
are designed primarily for management’s 
use, and the conventional accounts become 
the by-product. Management’s require- 
ments are so much more comprehensive 
that, if they are satisfied, it is a relatively 
simple matter to condense the managerial 
reports into a form suitable for the annual 
accounts. 

Sir Ewart Smith and Dr. Beeching, of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, in a recent 
paper to the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, said: ‘It may well be asked why 
production costs cannot provide all the 


information necessary to study the effec 
tiveness of industry. The broad answer is 
that the type of data at present collected for 
costing, and the normal mode of presenta- 
tion, does not provide a reliable guide to the 
true effectiveness with which resources are 
being used in relation to the basic problem 
of raising the efficiency of the whole 
economy.” 

This subject, the measurement of pro 
ductivity, is being studied by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Production 
Engineers and the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants. The scheme of cost 
control which is to be described in this 
paper cannot pretend to satisfy, as yet, the 


to giv 

problem of the measurement of the outpu! rane 
of an industry, largely because it must rely ' 

na 


for its effectiveness upon other forms 
measurement besides those of accounting 
It does provide, for a firm or company, 4 
reasonable means of controlling its efficiency 
and productivity. 
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Standard costs sets out to achieve thteEiprepar, 
objectives : own k 
(1) The provision of a basis to be wsdl Mearryi 
for the preparation of pre-determined 

costs. 
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(2) The continual checking of the 
accuracy of that basis ; and 

(3) The production to management of a 
means of control. 
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The third point is the most important ; 
control being ¢ defined in the words of Henri 
Fayol as “ seeing that everything is being 
arried out in accordance with the plan 
which has been adopted. . . Its object is 
o point out mistakes in order that they 
may be rectified and prevented from 
occurring again.” i 

Control information should answer the 
filowing points : 

(a) Is the company carrying too theavy a 
burden of fixed overheads 7} Is the 
break-even point high ? j 

(b) Ifthe plan is accomplished, would the 
company be in a healthy financial 
state, or must additional capital be 
raised ? 

In developing the commercial policy 

management requires to know : 

(1) The probable cost of manufacture 
and distribution of its products, 
covering fixed cost, variable cost, 
and then total cost. 

(2) The working capital required to 
finance its commercial operations. 

(3) The effect any expansion or reduction 
in turnover will have on profits ; and 

(4) The effect on profits of an alteration 
in prices. 
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Day by day, and month by month, 
management requires to know if the plan 
is being accomplished, and to have some 
means of assessing the achievement of the 
organisation. They wish to know : 

(a) The volume of sales. 

(6) The cost of sales analysed as to fixed 

and variable. 

(c) The cost of distribution. 

(¢@) The utilisation of manufacturing 

capacity. 

() The performance, in terms of output, 

of direct labour. 

(f) The cost of obtaining that per- 

formance. 

(g) The expenditure on indirect materials 

and labour and other overheads. 

(h) The expenditure on direct material. 

All this must be compared with the plan 
lo give management an assessment of the 
achievement of the organisation. 
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anting (MC@n obtain answers to many of the above 
any, af™Points by personal observation and contact, 
iciency (Pt there is a strict limit beyond which the 


personal observation and contact does not 
ork, and when this stage is reached 
managers must rely on reports written or 
Prepared by others to supplement their 
own knowledge and to assist them in 
arrying on the business. <A correctly 
Eee system of accounts should give to 
“afagement many of the reports necessary. 


The principles on which standard costs 
are based are simple—they are time and 
expenditure. The preparation of the pre- 
determined budgets and standards is simply 
a translation of management’s plan into 
financial terms. The scheme is a flexible 
one and can be applied to any manu- 
facturing operation, always provided that 
pre-determined standards of performance 
are available, that is to say, that production 
standards are in existence. In some ways, 
the greater the variety of manufacture the 
more justification there is for standard costs, 
because in a factory making thousands of 
different units there would be thousands of 
job costs but there may be only 50 or 60 
processes or cost centres, and the analysis 
of costs to these centres will be a much 
simpler job than the preparation of a large 
number of job costs. 


The main principles on which the whole 
structure rests are budgets and time. Time 
is the basic unit of cost, all costs being in the 
first instance expressed as so much per 
process-hour, or per man-hour. This is, 
in most factories, logical. The great bulk 
of expenditure, apart from raw materials, 
is devoted to buying time, the time being 
more or less valuable depending on the 
skill applied or bought. 


To build up a complete scheme of 
control it has been suggested that seven 
budgets are required : 

(1) Sales budget. 

(2) Production budget. 

(3) Cost budget. 

(4) Manufacturing expense budget. 

(5) Selling and administration expense 

budget. 

(6) Capital budget. 

(7) Cash budget. 

With a properly designed system of 
standard cost control the performance of the 
factory against these budgets (with the 
exception of the capital and cash budgets) 
will be shown up in the profit and loss 
account. 


The control documents can be likened to a 
pyramid, the peak being the profit and loss 
account, showing the budgeted sales for the 
month, the budgeted standard cost, the 
actual sales for the month, and the actual 
standard cost. To the standard profit must 
be added or deducted the variations from 
budget, such as the gain or loss due to 
volume or idleness, the gain or loss due to 
production, i.e., the output per man-hour, 
the output per machine-hour, or over- or 
under-expenditure against budget. In brief, 
it will say why the profit target has been 
beaten or why it has not been achieved, 
distinguishing between those causes which 
are due to commercial operations and those 
which are due to production operations. 

Among the supporting statements to the 
profit and loss account would be : 


(a) Sales analyses (showing sales by 
product and by territory, and cost of 
sales). 

(6) Sales department operating state- 
ment. 

(c) Administration operating statement. 

(d) Production operating statements. 

These operating statements would show 

the original budgets of expenditure ; the 
adjusted budgets, varied according to pro- 
duction or volume, sales or number of 
working days in a month, etc. ; the actual 
expenditure and the variance from budget 
for each class of expense or account number. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHEME 


To create a scheme of standard costs 
which will produce the pre-determined cost 
of a product, a profit and loss account, and 
the control statements mentioned above, 
is of necessity a task which if it is to succeed 
requires the close collaboration of top 
management, production managers, fore- 
men and the accountant. 

The scheme has to serve a_ two-fold 
purpose : 

(1) Cost ascertainment, and 

(2) Cost control. 

Cost ascertainment is arrived at through 
the use of process-hour or machine-hour 
costing rates, converted to a product cost 
as will be explained later. 

Cost control is achieved by analysing 
expenditure and performance to depart- 
mental level but only showing at that level 
the performance and the expenditure under 
the control of the foreman. It is a feature 
of the scheme that it provides for all levels 
of management down to foreman a state- 
ment of the expenditure which they can 
actually influence. 

Cost control is the dominating factor in 
the structure of the budgets and it is 
necessary to decide the departments which 
make convenient control groups. These 
are usually self-evident as being physically 
distinct or managerially self-contained, such 
as, for example, material preparation, 
power knitting, hand knitting, or general 
works. 

The task now is to prepare for foremen a 
forecast in terms of production and what 
the cost of that production should be. If 
there is a variety of machines in the depart- 
ment, these may be divided into groups of 
like machines, such as circular knitting 
machines and power flats, and each of these 
groups would be known as a cost centre. 

. The available time for each of these 
groups can be calculated by taking the 
number of hours in the working week and 
multiplying by the number of machines. 
If there are ten machines and the working 
week is 44 hours, that means there are 440 
available hours. That is an impossible ideal 
and must be reduced for absenteeism, 
breakdowns, etc., and other unavoidable 
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causes. Assuming, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that these unavoidable causes total 
10 per cent., the figure is reduced to 396 
probable productive hours. When this is 
discussed with the foreman and top manage- 
ment it may be decided that market con- 
ditions do not justify the expectation of such 
high level running for this particular group 
of machines and it may be decided, in view 
of this, that the budget should be set at 
goo hours per week for the section of ten 
machines. This is a simplified illustration. 

When this is completed for each group, 
the foreman will have a target in terms of 
time of the production he is going to 
achieve. 

Direct labour cost is budgeted by taking 
into account the type of labour to be used, 
and their earnings, in each machine or 
labour group. 

The other costs under the control of the 
foreman, such as labourers, consumable 
stores, including needles, overtime allow- 
ances, spoilt work, etc., will be budgeted. 

In creating these budgets the behaviour 
of the expense will be stated, that is, 
whether it is one that is fixed, variable or 
semi-variable. 

Other expenditure under the control of 
the works manager and the managing 
director, etc., would also be budgeted in the 
same way, until a complete budget could 
be prepared of production time and 
expenditure throughout the factory. 

At this stage the cost control side of the 
budget will be complete. A budget has 
been prepared for each level of manage- 
ment for the processes and functions under 
their control, the expected production and 
the expected expenditure to achieve that 
production. 

When the budgets have been agreed by 
all concerned, they can then be converted 
into costs per hour to enable costs to be 
prepared for the products. Each item of 
expense is studied and an equitable basis 
is sought for allocating this expenditure to 
the different cost centres. Some under the 
control of the foreman will be self-evident, 
and others will require a formula, such as 
floor area, cubic capacity, capital value of 
machines, horse-power, number of workers, 
number of different batches, and so on. 
When each and every item of expenditure 
has been allocated to a cost centre, these 
will be totalled up and the budgets will now 
show the amount of money which will be 
spent per cost centre. If this is divided by 
the budgeted production hours, a cost per 
process-hour, or machine-hour, or labour- 
hour, as the case may be, will be estab- 
lished. In practice it is desirable to divide 
the rate per hour into the fixed proportion 
and the variable proportion, and this can 
be carried out by allocating the variable 
proportion of the budget and the fixed 
proportion separately. To ascertain the 
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budgeted pre-determined, or standard, 
cost of a product three things must be 
known before manufacture is undertaken : 

(1) The amount and nature of the 
material to be used ; 

(2) The processes through which the 
material will pass ; 

(3) The standard performance, i.e., the 
time allowed for manufacturing the 
product in the different processes. 

When this information is available it is a 
simple matter to prepare product costs. 
The material to be used is costed; the 
processes through which the material will 
go are listed and the times which it is 
expected will be taken are listed also, and if 
these times are multiplied by the pre- 
determined rate per hour, the expected cost 
of producing the product will be estab- 
lished. 

In preparing the costing rates it was 
stressed that it is valuable to have the cost 
divided between the fixed cost per hour and 
the variable cost per hour. To find out 
the variable cost of a product the only 
alteration to the total standard cost is that 
the times for each process are factored by 
the variable rate instead of by the total rate. 

At this juncture the budgets of perform- 
ance and expense have been fixed, and 
these have been lined up with managerial 
responsibility ; the _ pre - determined 
machine-hour, or process-hour, rate has 
been calculated for each process ; and the 
standard cost of the different products has 
been established. A plan has been set for the 
organisation, but it is extremely unlikely 
that this will be carried out precisely, and 
the function of cost control is to show where 
the plan has been departed from, and the 
increase or decrease in profit due to that 
departure. 

If all the products are evaluated, before 
manufacture, in terms of standard manu- 
facturing time, the actual output from any 
process can be assessed in terms of standard 
hours, and ultimately a standard cost for 
the work done in the process can be estab- 
lished by factoring these hours by pre- 
determined costing rates. 

It will be seen from this that the actual 
product which goes through the processes 
does not affect the flexibility of the scheme. 
It may be that when the budgets were laid 
down it was expected that a certain type of 
garment would be made, but the market 
may have changed and a substitute may 
have been brought in. 

The actual costs will be ascertained from 
the books of account, and the difference 
between the two will be a crude variance. 
Th’; is of little use for management pur- 
poses and it is analysed to show the reason. 
The original budgets of each item of 
expense will be adjusted for performance 
and time to give an adjusted budget and 
actual expense will be compared with this. 


This method of adjusting the norm, 
budget in line with time relaxed, 9 
activity, is known as flexible budgeting 
It appears formidable when described, by 
in practice it is simple. Each foreman will 
receive his individual operating statemen 
for each of the manufacturing processes 
or group of processes, under his control, 
showing : 

(1) The percentage utilisation of the 
process or group of like processes for 
the period of time covered by the 
statement. 

(2) A similar percentage disclosing the 
efficiency achieved in relation to the 
normal output expected. 

(3) The standard hours of work produced, 

(4) The standard cost of direct labour for 
the production achieved. 

(5) The actual cost of direct labour for 
the production achieved. 

(6) The explanation of the variations 
in cost of direct labour under the 
following heads : 

(a) extra allowances ; 

(6) variations in output bonus ; 

(c) variations in basic labour cost per 
hour. 

The statements would also show the 
direct operating expenditure for the process 
or group of processes on the basis of : 

(1) The normal budget of expense. 

(2) The operating expense allowed in 
relation to output achieved. 

(3) The actual cost incurred. 

The variations in cost would thus be 
clearly disclosed as between normal budget 
allowed and actual costs. 

Operating statements for management 
prepared along these lines would normally 
classify variations from normal cost under 
the following heads : 

(a) Volume. 

The measurement of the over- or 
under-absorption of fixed expense 
in any period due to the volume of 
output or level of activity having 
been greater or less than that 
budgeted. 

(6) Calendar. 

The over- or under-absorption of 
fixed expense in any period due to 
the number of working days being 

: greater or less than average. 

(c) Revision. : 
The amount of agreed alterations 
to budgets, which alterations, as? 
matter of policy, have not beet 
given effect to in the costing rates 

(d) Material Price. 

The difference between the star 
dard cost of material and the actual 
cost at which it is purchased. 

(e) Direct Labour. 

The difference between the bud: 
geted wages cost and the 4 
wages cost for the output a 
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(f) Extra Allowances. 
The additional cost of extra pay- 
ments made to workers over and 
above the agreed piecework or 
standard rates for a job. 


Efficiency. 

@ — additional cost or saving in 
cost on labour and overheads 
where the hourly output is greater 
or less than budget. 


(h) Expense. 
The difference between the expense 


allowance to any budget centre at a 
given level of activity and the 
amount of expense actually in- 
curred. 


(i) Material Usage. 
The difference between the stan- 
dard or estimated quantity of 
material required and the actual 
quantity of material used, valued 
at standard prices. 


These variances disclose the deviation 
from budgeted expenditure fixed for normal 
levels of output and performance, adjusted 
to provide for increased or decreased per- 
centages of output and performance as the 
case may be. 


The variances should be carefully studied 
before any alteration is made to the product 
costs because if these variances are the 
result of managerial failure to meet the 
plan they cannot, in fairness, be charged to 
the product or the customer. If, on the 
other hand, they are through an error in the 
plan, either over- or under-optimism, then 
they can justifiably be apportioned to the 
product. 


MATERIAL COST CONTROL 
Having described, in broad outline, a 
system of standard costs as applied to the 
labour and oncost, it is appropriate to 
consider briefly material cost control. 


From the costing and accounting angle 
the most difficult part is to obtain from 
the factory and management the necessary 
measurement of raw material. Provided 
raw material can be weighed into a process, 
and the resulting product can be either 
counted or weighed, it will be possible from 
this information to value the gains or losses 
through material usage, i.e., through too 
much material being used for the product, 
or a better production being achieved. 


Similarly, if standard costs are estab- 
lished for the product, a material price 
Variation can be produced. If the market is 
fluctuating widely and quotations have to 

based on spot prices, as for example in 
the cotton market, then it is impractical 
ostandard-cost materials until they actually 
80 into work in progress. The raw materials 
stores have to be kept at actual cost. 


MARGINAL COSTS 


Marginal costs may be defined as the 
direct or variable cost, or the extra cost, 
which would be incurred in making an 
extra quantity. The variable cost of any 
budget or price can be established when the 
budgets are fixed by studying each budget 
and dividing the cost of the budget into its 
fixed and variable proportions. The two 
proportions are allocated separately so that 
it is possible to have a total costing rate and 
a variable costing rate. It is obvious that 
by applying the variable costing rate to the 
Product Cost Sheet it will be possible to get 
the extra cost that would be incurred in 
making an extra quantity of that product. 


Mr. Harry E. Howell, former Con- 
troller of UNRRA, says, in a paper on Cost 
Accounting, that “‘ Business decisions usually 
involve the acceptance or rejection of 
alternatives. They may involve the taking 
or rejection of orders ; cutting a price on 
a single order; making a price cut in a 
competitive market ; raising prices ; spend- 
ing additional amounts for promotion and 
sales to keep the plant running ; increasing, 
curtailing, or ceasing production, and many 
similar choices of vital import to the com- 
pany. Unless information drawn from cost 
accounting reports is recast and related to 
many bases not common to cost accounting 
formule, it will not usually furnish the data 
needed to make sound decisions. In many 
cases the routine cost reports give informa- 
tion which is misleading for the purpose of 
assisting in determining alternate courses of 
action. Cost reports may show that the 
sales price of a line of product is below cost, 
but a conclusion drawn from such figures 
that a loss equal to the difference would be 
eliminated by discontinuing the line would 
be in error. Included in the cost are 
elements of fixed and constant costs which 
would continue whether the product was 
produced and sold or not, and its elimina- 
tion might result in adding to the loss 
because the remaining business would have 
to absorb the costs which remained.” 

The importance of this technique is that 
it reveals to management which products 
are making the largest contribution to fixed 
expense and profit, and provides a sound 
guide to management on many policy 
matters, particularly in the commercial 
sphere. 


PRESENTATION 


Management should not be required to 
pore over all the figure documents which 
would be prepared as a matter of routine 
under the scheme which has been out- 
lined ; it is the duty of the accountant to 
seek from the foremen and others the 
reasons for their variances, and to present 
to management a report showing the 
principal variances, the reason why they 


have arisen, and the action that is being 
taken. Thus, management having perused 
the profit and loss account and assimilated 
the information that the budget has been 
beaten, or has not been met, and the 
reasons for this departure, can then turn 
to the report and find out the reasons. The 
use of graphs is very strongly recom- 
mended in the presentation of accounting 
information to management. 


CONCLUSION 

Costs, if they are to perform any useful 
function, must either (a2) enable manage- 
ment to increase the profit of the company, 
by adjustments to prices or by increased 
productivity, or economy in overheads ; 
or (6) enable management to apportion 
praise or blame to different levels of 
executives. 


Standard costs have the following ad- 

vantages : 

(1) The greater the variety of the 
product, the more justification there 
is for having standard costs. For 
control purposes management is 
looking at perhaps 20 budget state- 
ments instead of hundreds of indi- 
vidual costs. 

(2) Control is positive. Management is 
informed quickly as to what is 
happening in the factory. 

(3) Control is by exception only. 

(4) Control is flexible and adjusts itself 
automatically to changes in output. 

(5) The cost of operating a scheme of 
standard costs is never more, and is 
usually less, than the cost of operating 
a comprehensive scheme of job costs. 

(6) Each executive and foreman is given 
a statement as to how his own depart- 
ment is performing against agreed 
standards of output and expense. 

(7) It enables all levels of management to 
collaborate in the preparation of the 
budgets. 

(8) It enables real decentralisation of 
management responsibilities to be 
practised. 

(9) It marries up -the knowledge of the 
factory and the accountant into a 
valuable tool for management. 


It is hoped that enough has been said in 
this brief introduction to the subject to 
show that standard costs is a true tool of 
management and that it can aid manage- 
ment to increase production, providing 
management will use it. No costing or 
accounting system yet devised, or likely to 
be devised, can ever take the place of 
management. Good management without 
costs is always. more effective than bad 
management with costs. Nevertheless, 
nearly all management can improve its 
effectiveness by having available correct 
accounting information. 
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Points in Practice 


DEPRECIATION—-AD NAUSEAM 


Ir Is A PITY THAT MANY OF THE OLD SAYINGS 
seem to have fallen into disrepute. Although 
some of them can be countered by an 
equally succinct remark of entirely opposite 
meaning, there is plenty of sound common 
sense in most of them. 

Particularly true are two which come to 
mind, ** Cut your coat according to your 
cloth ” and ** Save a little for a rainy day.” 
Both could well be applied to the problems 
which confront the auditor or accountant 
who has to advise on the amount of depre- 
ciation to be charged in a set of accounts. 

Much has been written on this subject of 
late, and many and varied are the sugges- 
tions which have been put forward as a 
panacea for all the ills which have arisen 
from inflation and the increased cost of 
replacing assets. Indeed, it must be con- 
fessed that at the moment the accountancy 
profession seems to be floating on a sea of 
theory in regard to this vexed question. 
This is unfortunate, for here is a splendid 
opportunity for it to take the lead in a 
subject which has been exercising the best 
brains in industry, not only in this country 
and on the Continent but in America also. 

It would be well to state at this stage that 
it is not claimed that these notes present a 
simple all-embracing solution—they aim 
only at reviewing the situation in the light of 
present-day needs. 

Surely the first point to consider is the 
purpose of the asset on which it is intended 
to write-off depreciation? It is suggested 
that the prime object of the majority of 
assets appearing in a balance sheet is their 
capacity to earn revenue. It follows that 
the object of depreciation is not only to 
write-down an asset so that the ultimate 
value as shown in the accounts approximates 
to its residual value but to charge against 
profits a sum (regardless of the actual 
accountancy method adopted) which will 
go to provide sufficient working capital to 
replace the asset at the end of its effectual 
life. Failure to do this must necessarily 
mean that future earning capacity of the 
concern is impaired, or that the replacement 
of the asset must be financed either by a 
loan or by some form of capital readjustment. 

In the past, when the purchasing power 
of the pound was comparatively static from 
one period to another, it was customary to 
provide for depreciation on the basis of 
historical cost. Now, when the cost of 
replacing an asset is two or three times the 
historical cost, it is apparent that this 
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system is proving quite inadequate. The 
problem is to find a basis of calculation 
which will account for that part of the 
replacement cost which represents the 
increase over the original cost. There 
is good reason why “depreciation” in 
excess of that based on historical costs 
should be treated as a reserve out of profits 
and not as a provision which must be made 
before the profit figure is struck. But the 
main point is that the additional sum 
should be available when it is eventually 
required. 

It should also be stressed that the whole 
problem is clearly complicated by the 
possibility that the trend of prices may 
reverse itself. The additional sums to be 
provided, over and above depreciation 
based on historical cost, are also matters for 
management, not for the accountant as 
such, though management will expect his 
advice and assistance in making a decision. 


It is submitted that the complete solution 
eludes both accountants and industrialists 
because it is still being regarded as a 
mathematical one capable of being solved 
by mere paper entries, whereas it is really 
a question of national policy : it is so bound 
up with the allowances granted for depre- 
ciation for tax purposes that only by a far- 
reaching revision of the present taxation 
rules can a satisfactory policy be formulated. 
It is in this sphere that representations to the 
Inland Revenue might be most useful. 


However, the possibility of eventual 
action along these lines is no consolation 
to the accountant faced with immediate 
problems. But the application of the fol- 
lowing “ tests ” may afford some assistance, 
though each case must, of course, be con- 
sidered on its own merits : 


(1) An examination of the free reserves 
together with a careful survey of immediate 
requirements of replacements should give 
an idea of the urgency and importance of 
revising at this stage the policy of the 
company in regard to depreciation. This 
examination must recognise the possibility 
of falling prices in the future and safeguard 
against it. 

(2) The type of replacement should be 
considered. If there is any large element of 
improvement contained therein, that might 
properly be excluded from the new burden 
which is to be placed upon the equity share- 
holder. It has been found that when pro- 


posals to allow for depreciation—whethe 
by way of provision or resery2—on mor 
than historical cost are ploced before 
members, there are complainis that the 
interests are being sacrificed to those , 
posterity. Such observations are obviously 
short-sighted, for the capital value of a share 
in a going concern ultimately depends upon 
its yield, and this in turn depends upon the 
maintenance of the earning capacity of the 
company. 

(3) Having obtained the information 
under 1 and 2, the amount of replacements 
will be known, together with the dates when 
they will be required (both these figures 
can, of course, only be estimated), | 
should be apparent from this data whether 
the present profits of the company are 
adequate to meet the inoreased demands 
and still maintain the normal rate of 
dividend. If they are not adequate, then 
either the dividends will have to be cut, 
or at a future date loan capital will have to 
be raised in some form or other, and this 
will hardly be popular with the share. 
holders if such capital has to be created 
with rights ranking before their own. 


A summary of the situation compiled 
along the lines suggested should enable the 
accountant or auditor to present a strong 
argument in favour of the management’ 
taking special measures to allow for higher 
replacement costs. It would be advisable 
for him to explain that such domestic 
arrangements do not carry any additional 
tax benefits, though an expression of piouw 
hope that this will not always be so would be 
appropriate ! 


Post-War Credits 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in 
the House of Commons last month that to 
date £144 million of post-war credits had 
been repaid to about 2,500,000 persons 
The credits still outstanding total £65) 
million. 


Double Taxation Relief 


Orders in Council in respect of the double 
taxation arrangements with Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaz- 
land relating to taxes on income were matt 
on November 25 and have been published 
as Statutory Instruments 1949, Nos. 219) 
2198 and 2199 respectively. 


New Commissioner of Inland Revenvt 

It is announced that H.M. the King has beet 
pleased to approve that Mr. Joseph Rober! 
McKenzie Willis, c.m.c., Secretary to the Boaré 
of Inland Revenue, be appointed a Com 
missioner of Inland Revenue in succession © 
Mr. William George Esterbrooke Burnett, © 
who has retired. 
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The Australian Congress 
on Accounting 


A TECHNICAL APPRAISAL 


— 


Tue SECOND AUSTRALIAN CONGRESS ON 
Accounting, held in Sydney in November 
st, was an outstanding success from both 
the technical and social viewpoints. The 
former Secretary of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants, Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
has written for ACCOUNTANCY an account 
of the Congress in which he, covered the 
social activities of the Congress.* I will, 
therefore, say nothing of these, except to 
remark that to many of us the Congress 
had one outstanding feature in that we were 
enabled to behold in the flesh, to touch as 
it were, people who were previously mere 
names to us—and the distinguished visitors 
from Great Britain held a special place in 
this category. 
Accounting Standards 


The technical side of the Congress was 
opened by a paper, Accounting Standards, by 
one of Australia’s best-known writers and 
lecturers, Mr. A. A. Fitzgerald, who is well 
known to British accountants both by the 
text-books he has written and by his numer- 
ous contributions to technical journals. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s paper will be of interest to 
practitioners in Great Britain, for in it he 
continues his endeavours to get the account- 
ancy profession to achieve greater precision 
in terminology and clarity in expression. 
An interesting section of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s paper is that in which he con- 
structively criticised the accounting 
standards as enunciated in the Recom- 
mendations on Accounting Principles, issued by 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Australia. With minor alterations, the 
recommendations of the Institute here 
closely follow the recommendations of the 
English Institute. Mr, Fitzgerald sug- 
gested that the use of the term “‘ accounting 
Principles ” was inappropriate and that, in 
fact, the recommendations were a mixture 
of recommendations on accounting stan- 
dards and suggestions on accounting prac- 
ces. Separation of the two was desirable, 
since general acceptance could more easily 
and more quickly be obtained for account- 
ing standards, as gauges by which to 
Measure <lepartures when departure was 


* See AccounTANCY, January, 1950, page 18. 
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necessary, than for accounting practices, 
which naturally differed legitimately from 
case to case and from time to time. 

The recommendations issued by the 
Australian Institute on the grouping of 
balance sheet items differed from the sug- 
gestions of the English Institute. Our 
Institute recommends five main groups of 
assets—fixed ; investments ; shares in and 
amounts owing by subsidiary companies ; 
current; and_ intangibles. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s criticism of this recommended 
grouping was based on the argument that 
the five main groups of assets were neither 
mutually exclusive nor together exhaustive. 
A more satisfactory classification, he sug- 
gested, would be into two main groups— 
current and non-current, with sub-division 
of each group on a logical basis. . Attention 
was drawn particularly to the illogicality of 
grouping into current, fixed and intangible 
assets, a classification which mixed two 
different groups of distinction—fixed and 
current, tangible and intangible. 

An interesting section of the paper con- 
cerned the means by which accounting 
standards might be developed and become 
established. Alternatives were persuasion 
and compulsion. Mr. Fitzgerald reached 
the conclusion that the establishment of 
accounting standards was an evolutionary 
process; that accounting was dynamic 
and that, therefore, standards needed to be 
under continuous examination; that 
general acceptability was best secured 
through persuasion ; and that only when a 
substantial degree of general acceptance had 
been secured should compulsion be used to 
bring about universal acceptance. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s paper clearly showed 
the need for a continuous revision of 
accounting theory in order to keep our 
knowledge in line with changing economic 
conditions and was thus a_ well-chosen 
paper with which to commence. 


Auditing Practice 


The paper delivered at the second 
session was entitled Contemporary Auditing 
Practice and was presented by Mr. F. E. 
Trigg, a partner in an_ internationally 
known firm of practising accountants. Mr. 


Trigg, in a very practical paper, prepared in 
the orderly and methodical manner of an 
investigation programme, pointed out that 
the tremendous growth and complexity of 
modern industry has cast upon the auditor 
new duties and responsibilities. He sug- 
gested that accounting and auditing prac- 
tice has had to be re-shaped, in advance of 
legal requirements, to cope with the new 
and urgent problems that have arisen. 

Mr. Trigg indicated that in Australia 
professional auditors had a very wide 
discretion under our elastic system, 
especially as the law lays down only a broad 
minimum standard, and there is not 
enough evidence that practitioners generally 
have led clients in the direction of im- 
provements that are desirable, not only in 
their clients’ own interest but also in the 
interest of the community as a whole. 

On the vexed question of test checking 
Mr. Trigg suggested that it was evident that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable for 
professional auditors to examine all the 
transactions, for the reason that the gain 
was not commensurate with the cost. In 
attempting to do so, they were apt to create 
a false sense of security ; there were inherent 
limitations in all financial audits. What 
auditors had to do was to see that the checks 
and tests they did make were sufficiently 
extensive to justify the forming of proper 
conclusions and beliefs without probing 
more deeply, and were sufficient to indicate 
the reliability of the accounts as a whole. 
The extent of the checks and tests was 
therefore governed by the auditor’s evalua- 
tion of the system of internal control in 
operation. 

In mentioning the evils of high taxation 
and the question of commercial morality 
in disclosing information to taxing authori- 
ties, Mr. Trigg stated that it was not an 
auditor’s duty to police the morals of his 
client, but, in his opinion, an auditor could 
not honestly discharge his Statutory duty 
of reporting on the truth and correctness of 
the accounts if they had been prostituted 


for taxation purposes. 


Accountants and Economists 


Your own Mr. F. Sewell Bray was on the 
Congress stage for the third technical 
session. His paper cna Accountants and 
Economists enabled him to expound to us 
his views on Social Accounting. His dis- 
course was evangelical and, as one speaker 
remarked at the following session, Mr. Bray 
was one of the few accountants who “ had 
seen the light.” 

Mr. Bray made out a very good case for 
his theme that the art of accounting cannot 
ignore the economic and social concepts of 
our development. He would have us 
prepare our accounts so that they would 
represent raw material for the economist. 
His “ outlay” account is well known to 
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you. It is, he suggested, fundamental, 
universal and constant and constitutes the 
key to all accounting design. As you have 
had much more opportunity of considering 
his views than we have it would be unwise 
of me to attempt to convey to you the 
details of the paper. He pointed out to us 
that economics is concerned with the 
economy of a major unit of society but that 
business accounting deals only with the 
economy of subordinate parts of the larger 
unit. The unit used by the accountant was 
typically the business firm and Mr. Bray 
urged us to arrangé the accounting of that 
unit so that it would form part of the larger 
jigsaw puzzle of social accounting. 


Mr. Bray used a very large canvas on 
which to paint his paper. His picture 
opened a vista which showed us that 
accounting is highly respectable yet much 
more complex than we had assumed—for a 
few minutes he allowed us to peep behind 
the cloisters at Cambridge, just sufficiently 
to whet our appetite and to inform us that 
accounting is a suitable subject for post- 
graduate study. Mr. Bray’s mission in 
Australia was to show us that there is more 
in our art than the mechanics of it. He 


succeeded. 


Cost Accounting for Management 


New Perspectives in Cost Accounting for 
Management was the title of the paper 


delivered at the fourth technical session. 


It was prepared by Mr. Walter Scott, who 
has put away his green ink pen, averring 
that accounting is more than an historical 
record. Mr. Scott is one df our leading 
management consultants. 


The paper very early showed the author’s 
particular viewpoint. He urged a change in 
the definition of cost accounting ; the time 
had passed when it could be considered in 
terms purely of allocations of expenditure, 
of collections of costs for orders, jobs or 
products. Mr. Scott’s new conception 
embraced (among other things) a much 
closer association with every aspect of the 
business, a more profit-minded attitude and 
a philosophy which thought more in terms of 
the future than of the past. There was thus 
an ever-increasing emphasis upon the use 
of cost accounting in terms of control. 


In the future, therefore, the cost account- 
ant should endeavour to give a widened 
range of help to an increasing section of 
management down to the foreman level. 
This may well require a newer type of 
presentation of his “ wares” and be the 
result of a newer approach and a somewhat 
changed psychological attitude. Mr. 
Scott’s cost accountant who measures up 
to these standards will find himself as often 
in the factory as in the office, and must be 
prepared to accept a greater degree of 
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responsibility and will constantly be looking 
for better ways of assisting management 
with, if possible, the paradox of fewer 
figures. 

To accomplish these things Mr. Scott’s 
cost accountant will find it necessary to 
make full use of the tools at his command ; 
some of these tools the author would have 
him use are: “ break-even” or profit 
charts ; flexible budgets ; standard costs ; 
differential costs ; and statistical analyses. 

There are three things which the cost 
accountant must remember—firstly, there 
is no substitute for good management and 
cost accounting must never purport to be 
such; secondly, the cost accountant’s 
information must be prompt and accurate— 
but not unnecessarily over-accurate ; and 
thirdly, cost accounting should be carried 
out only by those adequately equipped to do 
the work. 

Mr. Scott’s theme was that the cost 
accountant must adopt a new attitude 
towards his job, thinking more in terms. of 
the future than the past. This well-arranged 
paper clearly showed us the new perspec- 
tives and indicated how vital up-to-date 
information may assist management. 


Widening Responsibilities 


Mr. T. A. Hiley was given the task of 
preparing a paper on The Widening Responsi- 
bilities of Accountants for the fifth technical 
session. Such a paper must necessarily be 
prepared partly in retrospect and partly 
** looking forward.” Referring to the past, 
Mr. Hiley stated that he regarded the year 
1855 as the birth of modern accounting. 
It was the statutory recognition of joint 
stock companies with limited liability which 
really launched modern accounting. 

For the remainder of the century and up 
to the end of the first world war, progress, 
if marked, was slow. But from the early 
twenties until the present a number of 
factors contributed to a most rapid develop- 
ment. Amongst those mentioned by Mr. 
Hiley was the gradual change from pro- 
prietary capitalism, where the owner 
personally conducted the business, to 
managerial capitalism, where a new genera- 
tion of competent managers directed the 
administration of an enterprise with little 
or no interest in its capital structure. The 
development of the accounting machine 
played its important part. Governments in 
countless ways demonstrated an _ ever 
greater interest in and requirement from 
industry. Competition became more and 
more intensive. The amount of capital 
available for investment tended to grow 
with each succeeding year. 

During the last generation the pro- 
fession had clearly succeeded in command- 
ing a vastly increased requirement both 
from governments and from industry ; it 
had improved the speed and quality of its 


processes ; it had clarified is yj 
concerning accounting principles and te 
niques. It had turned its view from histo 
to current happenings and prophegy 
It had improved its position from being g 
humble labourer in the vineyard of com, 
merce to one of full partnership in pla 
and directing the enterprise. 

When Mr. Hiley peered into the future he 
prophesied that our profession would mov. 
to the complete attainment of what had 
been three marked tendencies of the pas 
generation, but were each at the stage of 
partial attainment. These tendencies were: 
to make fuller disclosure, to retain historical 
truth as the basi ° accounting, and tg 
bring about a greater standardisation of 
accounting terminologies and approaches, 

Mr. Hiley clearly showed that accounting 
is a “coming” profession and one pos. 
sessing considerable scope for the skilled 
practitioner. Accounting is a career for the 
highly educated man. 


The Accountant in Australia 


The paper delivered at the last technical 
session was excellent. Mr. N. S. Young’ 
contribution was on The Status of th 
Accountant in Australia. Its content was 
mainly domestic, for we, too, in Australia, 
are having trouble with the education for 
our profession and with the question of 
registration of accountants. On this latter 
subject Mr. Young expressed the opinion 
that uniform State registration of both 
practising and non-practising accountants 
was essential. 


The Future Réle of the Accountant 


A feature of the Congress was a public 
lecture at which the Congress hall was 
crowded to capacity. Mr. G. D. Shepherd, 
past-President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, gave 
an informative address on The Future Ril 
of the Accountant. It was not possible to 
obtain tickets for admission for a couple of 
weeks before, for the entire capacity of the 
hall had been allocated by that time. As 
this lecture will be published in England, 
all I need say is that Mr. Shepherd showed 
keen insight into the rédle of the accountant 
and that his lecture was well appreciated by 
the huge audience. 

Associated with the Congress was ai 
exhibition of accounting machines and 
office equipment. This exhibition, it wa 
agreed, was most interesting and instruc 
tive, and probably the most extensive of its 
kind ever staged in the Southern Hem 
sphere. 

The Congress, the results of which must 
be of far-reaching value to all accountants 
in Australia, is our outstanding accounting 
event to date. The proceedings will b 
published in book form and should be 
available early in 1950. 
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We reproduce below, with the kind permission of the Association of Superannuation and Pension Funds, an address delivered to the Association at its 
Autumn Conference on November 18, 1949. 
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OBJECTIVE 


Counting ff Tye PURPOSE OF THIS TALK TO-DAY IS NOT TO GIVE AN EXHAUSTIVE 
one pos- MM survey of all the finer points in the tax treatment of retirement 
e skilled HH benefitt—nor even to indicate the loopholes in the taxation net. 


It aims rather at defining the underlying principles which give 
rise to the anomalies and difficulties which are as yet unresolved. 
Ifone can get the principles clearly defined, the detailed applica- 


T for the 


» tion of them and the\permissible deviations will almost suggest 
echnical ## themselves. At any rate they furnish provocative questions for 
Young's discussion. 
of the DEFINITION 
ent was MH Perhaps the best way to start is to set down as clearly as is 
ustralia, H posible the kind of benefits which should be included in the 
tion for term retirement benefits, and to distinguish them from similar 
stion of ff things which can serve the same purpose but which are not 
is latter strictly retirement benefits. 
opinion Retirement benefits are all kinds of deferred remuneration 
of both for an employment or occupation which are intended to provide 
untants § sustenance for the worker when he is no longer able to work or 
for his dependants during their condition of dependency. 
ie The forms of retirement benetit are very varied—as we shall 
see later—but they all have three characteristics, namely : 
public 1. they arise out of a gainful occupation ; 
all was 2. they do not commence to mature till that occupation is 
»pherd, terminated by old age or incapacity ; and 
artered 3. they do not aim to provide sustenance for more than a 
S, gave limited period of incapacity at a standard of living which 
we Role is somewhat lower than that provided by the activity 
ible to which has terminated. —. 
uple of Although retirement benefits are a form of saving and although 
of the ## savings pure and simple can provide for sustenance in incapacity, 
ie. As retirement benefits are to be distinguished from savings in the 
gland, following respects : 
howed (a2) in that no permanent capital is accumulated, because 
untant it is a characteristic of retirement benefits that they must 
ted by be consumed ; and 
(6) usually there is no free disposal of the retirement benefits 
as an by the recipient, because the amount and the time of 
sand receipt depends on the will of other persons. 
it was Retirement benefits also are to be distinguished from sums 
istruce which are paid on the termination of service but before the ability to 
of its J work has ceased. All forms of compensation for loss of office, or 
Hemi @ agreed damages for breach of a service agreement, or sums paid 
on termination of a contract of employment in consideration of a 
must # Covenant not to compete with the employer, are not to be classed 
ntanls  & retirement benefits. There must be a retirement which is due 
inting H 0 old av~ or incapacity. In the case of death in the service, a 
ill be lump sum or periodical payment made to the estate of the 
id be deceased or for the benefit of his dependants could come within 


the term retirement benefits, although the retirement was 


By FRANK BOWER, c.3.£., M.A. 


involuntary and premature. But it is risky to make sweeping 
statements as to the nature of sums paid for death or incapacity 
in the service, because owing to the cheapness of accident insur- 
ance, the sums in question may be so large as to offend the 
criterion that retirement benefits should terminate with the 
period of dependency. The sums payable on death might be 
compensation to the survivors which is so large as to be permanent 
capital. R 
DEVELOPMENT 

Having got the three criteria which are summed up in the 
expression “‘ deferred remuneration to cover inability to work ” 
one can look at and possibly classify the varied forms of retirement 
benefit. The conception itself is of comparatively recent origin. 
Our grandfathers did not concern themselves with retirement 
benefits ; they went all out for savings and sought to build up 
property on the fruit of which they could live when they were 
unable to work and which they could bequeath to their heirs. 
The progressive rise of the scale of taxes on income made saving 
very difficult, and the rise of the death duties took away a large 
part of such savings as survived. Hence there arose a movement 
for building up a type of cover for old age and dependency which 
could escape the full blast of these taxes. This movement is still 
in the course of development. Although it has progressed con- 
siderably in the field of employments, it has scarcely begun in the 
field of self-employed persons. There can be no doubt that just 
as the weight of taxation was the prime cause of the growth of 
retirement benefit schemes, so the rules of taxation do and will 
exercise a profound influence on the forms in which retirement 
benefits develop. All persons who are interested in the social 
aspects of providing out of earnings for the end of the working life 
will pay careful attention to the development of the rules of taxa- 
tion and bring their influence to bear where they believe that 
those rules are likely to be harmful to the development of retire- 
ment benefits. 

PART OF WAGE STRUCTURE 

The provision of retirement benefits is embedded in the express 
or implied terms of service. Therefore the form of the benefits is as 
varied as the wishes of the different employers and workers. At the 
one extreme the parties may utilise a form of cover which is freely 
available to all persons on a voluntary basis, namely, a contract 
of life assurance or for a deferred annuity made with a life 
assurance business. At the other extreme the State has uniformly 
imposed on all citizens a compulsory premium for a fixed retire- 
ment benefit which is subsidised out of taxes. In between these 
there is a multiplicity of private arrangements to suit the con- 
venience or requirements of the persons concerned. They can 
be classified in many ways. The employer for his part accepts 
the necessity of providing old age and dependency benefits for 
all but the casual employees as part of the cost of remunerating his 
staff, but he may retain discretion whether he provides it 
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concurrently with the serviceor only when the benefits are payable, 
He also prefers to retain some say in the application of the moneys. 
Tax-wise he wants this cost admitted as an expense of his business. 

The employee for his part may prefer an old age pension and 
a survivor pension, or he may prefer a lump sum. He wants some 
certainty that the benefit will in fact be available when it is 
needed, and tax-wise he wants any contribution he makes towards 
the cost of the benefit to be free of tax. If he can also get the 
benefit free of tax, so much the better for him, but his fellow tax- 


payers may not agree. 


CLASSIFICATION 
It may lead into the discussion of the tax treatment of retire- 
ment benefits if they can be classified in four broad groups. 

First—in order of degree, not of desirability—comes : 

Pensions—including survivor pensions—and lump sum 
benefits to which the employee has no contractual right and 
for which no provision is made during the service. 

At present the lump sums are allowed as expenses to the payer 
and are tax free to the recipient, which door is likely to be partly 
closed before very long. The voluntary pensions were made 
taxable by Section 17, Finance Act, 1932, after the Courts had 
decided that the original law did not cover them. 

Most of the retirement benefits of State servants would come 
under this group by reason of the tradition that the benefits are 
payable at the will of the Treasury. 

The second group covers : , 

Pensions—including survivor pensions—and lump sum 
benefits to which the employee is entitled by virtue of a contract 
of service for which no provision is made during service. 
These benefits are taxable in the years in which they are due. 

There is no possibility now of spreading the lump sums so as to 
mitigate high rates of sur-tax, but there is a chance that it may 
come. 

The third group includes : 

Pensions—including survivor pensions—and lump sum 
benefits for which provision is made during the service by 
means of policies of life assurance or for deferred annuities. 
These policies may be individual or group policies. They 

may be lump sum policies with an option to convert on maturity 
to an annuity so as to provide cover for both death in the service 
and for maintenance in retirement. 

Normally the premium paid by the employer is treated as an 
expense of the payer, and so long as the policies satisfy the require- 
ment of the 1947 Act the premiums go tax free, but to the extent 
that they exceed the limits of that Act the premiums or notional 
premiums are added to the income of the employee as though 
he had received the money and used it himself for paying life 
assurance premiums. Premiums paid by employees are subject 
to the limits for Life Assurance Relief contained in Section 32, 
Income Tax Act, 1918. 

The fourth group covers : 

Pensions—including survivor pensions—and lump sum 
benefits for which provision is made during the service by 
means of a trustee fund. 

Trustee funds are variously dealt with under the taxing Acts. 
Generally benefits created through provident funds are taxed 
on the fund’s income and on the employees’ contributions but 
not on the employers’ contributions. The benefits go free of tax 
so long as the employee has no vested right during his service. 
If the funds cannot pass the test of the 1947 Act because they call 
for an annual contribution in excess of £100 or 10 per cent. of 
salary, or are confined to directors or persons receiving more than 
£2,000 per annum, the employers’ contribution is taxed on the 
employee annually. 

Pension funds are mostly approved under the 1921 Act, 
Section 32, the machinery of which is well known. 
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If the fund cannot be approved under that Section because 
it is connected with an overseas business or becaus= of some 
rights of commutation, or because it is a mixed fund, the em. 
ployers’ contribution is allowed ; the employees’ contribution 
is not allowed ; the investment income is taxed, and ihe Pension 
benefits are taxed. 

If by chance it cannot pass the wider test of the 1947 Act the 
employers’ contribution is added to the income of the employee, 


INCOME TAX PRINCIPLES 


One would have expected that the tax law would have deal; 
with the payments for retirement benefits and the receipt of them 
in accordance with some consistent principle, seeing that they 
are such a general feature of the present terms of remuneration, 
Unfortunately this is not the case. The Income Tax Act was 
designed in 1842, long before retirement benefits emerged as q 
modern form of saving. It contains certain basic principles, 
and retirement benefits do not fit easily inside those principles, 
The reconciliation of the needs of the free development of retire. 
ment benefits with the principles of the Income Tax Act has stil] 


The first principle of the income tax is that all income 
should be taxed. This meant that all savings could only be 
accumulated out of income after that income had been taxed, 

The second principle is that nothing but income should be 
taxed. This meant that capital receipts were free. 

The third principle is that no capital sum may be deducted 
as income expenditure in arriving at the taxable income so far 
as the employer is concerned, and no sum except expenses incurred 
in performing an employment can be deducted so far as the taxable 
remuneration of the employee is concerned. 

In derogation of these principles in order to encourage small 
savings a limited relief from tax was given for premiums paid for 
life assurance policies, although the proceeds of the policies were 
tax free, coming as they do out of the taxed income of life assurance 
business. Friendly societies and trade unions which assure not 
more than £300, or provide an annuity of not more than £52, 
are exempted from tax.* 

The next break in the principle was that compulsory con- 
tributions paid by an employee under an Act of Parliament, or asa 
condition of his employment, for a deferred annuity for his widow 
or provision for his children were relieved of tax at one-half, 
three-quarters, or the standard rate of tax, depending on the 
amount of the remuneration. 


DISCORDANCE WITH ACTUARIAL PRINCIPLES 


It is not difficult to appreciate that the tax principles are not 
propitious for retirement benefit schemes. Actuarial practice 
does not believe in this distinction between capital and revenue. 
It is only concerned to see that the benefits are available when 
they are due. Whether the cost is found by lump sum payments 
or by annual payments is merely a matter of calculation and, 
moreover, the benefits could be devised to provide lump sums 
or annuities without any distinction. Whether the fund is 4 
trustee fund or a life assurance fund is largely immaterial, becaus 
both are governed by actuarial principles. 

The distinctions drawn by the Income Tax Acts are meaningles 
so far as the task of providing retirement benefits is concerned. 
The only regard which has to be paid to them is the negative 
one of avoiding excessive cost in taxation either on the con 
tribution income, on the investment income, or on the benefits 


themselves. 


* By Section 36 of the Finance Act, 1948, these limits were increased 
to £500 and £104 respectively. 
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That is still the situation in general terms, although the tax 
tions have moved somewhat in the direction of admitting 
retirement benefits at the price of seeking a control over the form 


of them. 

The first step was taken in Section 32, Finance Act, 1921, to 
replace the extra-statutory agreements by the legal provisions 
which still govern approved superannuation funds. By them the 
principle was admitted in full that the cost of providing retire- 
ment benefits is to be tax free and the benefits are to be taxable. 
There are some features which need reform, for example, special 
contributions by employees to cover prior service are not tax free 
they should be), and the Commissioners are using their dis- 
cretion to approve or disapprove the fund as a lever for inter- 
fring with domestic arrangements of the fund and to impose 
limits on the benefits which are of doubtful legality. 


The corresponding extra-statutory arrangements for provident 
funds were not legalised. They concern funds which provide 
lump sum benefits as contrasted with pensions. The principle 
of these arrangements is the exact reverse of the treatment of 
pension funds. The contribution and investment income of the 
fund are taxed as though it were income of the employees and the 
benefits are tax free. Apart from these voluntary agreements 
the employer’s ordinary contributions are tax free, the em- 
ployee’s contributions are taxed, and the fund income is taxed 
and the benefits are tax free. 


Instead of tackling the problem of reconciling the legitimate 
needs of retirement benefit schemes generally in relation to 
taxation, a highly dangerous situation was left open. Con- 
tributions by employers to retirement benefit schemes are by 
income tax principles a permissible deduction from taxable 
business profits. So long as the benefits are in a taxable form 
there is little wrong with this, subject to the benefits not being 
disproportionate to the services rendered. But when the benefits 
are in a non-taxable form, such as lump sums on the maturity 
of life assurance policies, or for credit balances in provident 
funds, or commutation of rights, a door is open to legal avoidance 
ona big scale. This was the cause of the enactment of Sections 19 
to 23 of the Finance Act, 1947. 


The method adopted by the 1947 Act was not to tax the 
benefits when they arose but to tax the cost of building up the 
benefits on the beneficiaries of them, regardless of whether the 
benefit was a taxable pension or a non-taxable lump sum. Since 
those Sections set out to check legal avoidance rather than to 
alter the basic principles of dealing with retirement benefits, 
na are numerous exemptions from the additional tax imposed 
y them. 


Provident fund schemes and staff assurance schemes which 
apply to employees receiving £2,000 a year or less, and which 
necessitate premiums not exceeding £100 a year or 10 per cent. 
of salary, are untouched, as also are insurance schemes with 
premia exceeding these limits which were in existence at April 5, 
1947, and were not confined to directors and employees earning 
£2,000 or more. If the main purpose of the scheme is to provide 
pensions and it existed before April 5, 1944, it is not touched. 


If the amount of the pensions is commensurate with the 
services rendered and if the possibility of commutation is confined 
‘0 one-quarter of the aggregate benefits, and the benefits are only 
payable on death and the benefits are not assignable, the scheme 
must be approved by the Commissioners for exclusion from the 
surcharge. Thousands of schemes and contracts have been 
submitted to the Commissioners for examination under these 
Sections, and the data in the hands of the Department must be a 
mine of information of the types of retirement benefit schemes 
in force in this country. From all this material it should be 
Possible to calculate the average level of retirement benefits for 


different classes of employees over a wide range of private 
business. The 1947 Act took as its yardstick of normal practice 
the average of benefits afforded by statutory superannuation 
schemes. These give for each year of service an old age pension 
of one-sixtieth of last salary with a maxium of two-thirds, plus a 
tax-free gratuity of three-eighticths of last salary, with a 
maximum of one and a half year’s salary at a retiring age of 60. 
Returned contributions are taxed under Section 31, Finance Act, 
1922, at the rate of tax allowed plus tax on interest at the current 
rate when paid. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Up to the present there is no indication of a desire on the 
part of the authorities to rationalise the treatment of retirement 
benefits. It may possibly be that the rigid prohibition of com- 
mutation of pensions due under pension funds approved under 
Section 32, Finance Act, 1921, may be relaxed to bring them in 
line with statutory superannuation schemes, and that the limit of 
£2,000 pension may be lifted for the same reason, In the reverse 
direction there may be a proposal to close the gap by taxing 
voluntary lump sum payments paid on the termination of service 
at any age with a saving for lump sums paid gratuitously on 
retirement up to the amount now allowed to go free of tax under 
statutory superannuation schemes. 


One cannot prophesy in these matters because the unexpected 
can happen for reasons entirely unconnected with principles. 
For instance, we have two recent examples in : 


(1) contributions under the National Insurance Act for 
unemployment and sickness benefits are to be taxed and 
the benefits exempted for the purely administrative reason 
that it is physically impossible to tax the benefits ; and 
the recent grant of widow and dependant pensions to 
civil servants is accompanied by the provision that the 
contributions are not to be allowed for tax although the 
benefits are taxable. The reason given is that the rate of 
premium charged is a net sum roughly equivalent to the 
gross contribution less tax required to purchase the benefits. 


The treatment of retirement benefits for tax purposes is a 
chequered pattern which has just grown up and has not been 
consciously devised in accordance with any consistent principle. 
It contains exemptions from tax which are unjustifiable in relation 
to other taxpayers and double taxation of the building up of the 
benefits and of the benefits themselves. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


There should be two clear alternative principles, namely : 

1. The cost of creating the benefits should be tax free, that is to 
say, the contributions of employees and employers should be 
deducted from taxable income and the interest income of 
the fund should be exempt. Thereafter the benefits should 
be taxable in full. This principle should apply both to 
trustee funds and to that part of the life assurance funds of 
assurance businesses which provide employee pensions, 
whether directly or through the application of an endow- 
ment policy for this purpose. 

. The other alternative is to exempt the benefits but to tax 
the cost of building up the benefit. The alternative way is 
preferable for lump sum benefits provided by assurance 
policies which are available to the public generally as a 
means of saving quite apart from an employment. 

Whichever alternative is adopted for schemes in relation to 

employments, the tax-free margin which is given by statutory 
superannuation schemes should be extended to all other schemes 
for private employments. The exemption can be extended at the 
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end when the benefits accrue if the first alternative is adopted of 
levying taxation at that end. It can be extended during the 
service by exempting part of the contribution if the second 
alternative is followed of taxing the building up of the benefits. 

The application of either of these two principles consistently 
over the entire field of retirement benefits would enable a logical 
and simple code of law to be evolved to cover the tax treatment 
of retirement benefits. Without them there can only be confusion 
in the minds both of taxpayers and of the administrators them- 
selves. 


SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 

It is sometimes argued that retirement benefit schemes do not 
merit any special tax treatment, on the ground that the citizen 
who is not in employment has no such consideration given to him. 
He can only provide for his old age out of savings, and his savings 
are taxed. In fact, if he is imprudent enough to use his savings 
to purchase a life annuity he pays tax a second time unless his 
personal allowances relieve him of tax on the annuity. The only 
concession now made to non-employed persons is that they get a 
limited tax allowance for premiums paid on a policy of life or 
endowment assurance. This incidentally is property passing on 
death which is subject to death duty. 

Apart from the National Insurance scheme the person living 
on interest on capital, the sole trader, or the business or pro- 
fessional man, is not permitted to share in a retirement benefit 
scheme. A director holding more than 5 per cent. of the ordinary 
capital of a company, the voting power of which is vested in the 
directors, is singled out by the 1947 Finance Act to pay tax on any 
contribution the company may make to provide him with a 
retirement benefit. Evidently he can be a member of a 1918 
scheme for a widow or dependant benefit, and of a 1921 Act 
scheme for his own old age pension, but the 1947 Act provisions 
may be the writing on the wall to show him the trend of later 
official opinion of him. 

Can anything further be done to enable the self-employed 
person to provide for his old age or incapacity and, further, is 
there any reason why he should not be treated on the same basis 
as an employed person ? 

First of all there is no technical difficulty. Life assurance 
companies can furnish the protection he needs. There is no 
need for him to be organised into groups similar to employees. 
The existing organisation of life assurance business can readily 
classify him by reference to age and state of health, and can 
assess the risks against which he wishes to assure himself or his 
dependants. 

Nor is there any difficulty in finding the method of procuring 
tax relief. Several tax systems of other countries already provide 
the technical answer. If premiums paid for deferred annuities 
are treated as deductions from income so as to be allowable at the 
maximum rate applicable to the top slice of the total income, that 
method is both in line with the treatment of contributions to an 
approved superannuation fund and in line with the suggested 
first principle of relieving the cost of providing retirement benefits 
and of taxing the benefits. 

Such facility should not be unlimited. In a retirement benefit 
scheme the joint contribution can vary with the age, the risks, 
and the remuneration of the member, and can range between 
8 per cent. and more than 30 per cent. of the current salary. The 
tax exemption for this contribution is additional to the relief in 
respect of capital sums assured under life assurance policies which 
can go up to one-sixth of total income. There is, however, in a 
retirement benefit scheme an automatic restraint on the amounts 
of the benefits by reason of the divergence of interest between 
master and servant contracting at arm’s length. This natural 
check is absent in a private assurance policy. 
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But there is nothing unreasonable in a suggestion that sep 
employed persons and non-employed persons should be able to 
contract with assurance businesses for a non-assignable and nop. 
commutable deferred annuity for life commencing at a given 
retirement age above 60 years, and have the premiuiis allowed 
to be deducted from his total income for tax purposes up to a sum 
equal to one-sixth of his total income for the year. his should 
be in addition to the allowances given by Section 32 Income Tax 
Act, 1918, and Section 29, Finance Act, 1948, which apply to 
contracts for life and endowment policies. These latter can be left 
undisturbed by reason of the fact that the benefits under those 
policies are not taxable. 


CHANGING EMPLOYMENT 


When an employee changes his employment he usually has to 
secede from the pension fund which is connected with that 
employment. If he has completed sufficient years of service he 
may receive a paid-up benefit in the fund and the particular 
problem is avoided. If he has not completed the required 
number of years of service he is obliged to secede and to receive 
his own contributions plus interest. The trustees of the fund 
are required to pay tax at one-quarter of the standard rate on the 
moneys given to him, and the tax may or may not be charged 
to him according to the rules of the fund. At any rate he is out 
in the street and has lost the benefit of the employer’s contribu- 
tions. On joining another employment he must, if he can, start 
afresh to build up his retirement benefit in the fund connected 
with his new employment. _ If he were to use his secession moneys 
as an initial contribution to the second fund, it would not avail 
him for tax purposes if he could not recover any tax he might have 
borne on those secession moneys. 

There is a system in operation for local government employees 
which enables an employee of one corporation to carry his 
retirement benefit with him to another corporation which also 
has an approved fund. 

It appears that there is a need for a similar facility for employees 
generally. It involves the creation of a central fund which could 
receive the credit balances of the seceding employee and keep 
them alive until he joins another approved fund. It would need 
to be a pay-as-you-go scheme to enable the employee to maintain 
contributions to the extent that he is able during the transition 
period and so avoid missing the building up of his retirement 
provision during that period. 

Such a fund would need to be recognised by employers 
generally who operate approved funds, because their agreement 
to pay credit balances to it and to receive credit balances from it 
would be essential. But if it existed they might be willing to amend 
the rules of their funds so as to give members a right to employers’ 
contributions at an earlier age so long as they were assured that 
the moneys could only be used for a deferred retirement provision. 

The idea may be immature, but if it could be put into practical 
form and recognised by employers and ‘by the tax authorities it 
would greatly benefit employees and ease for them and for 
employers the difficult problem of the mobility of staff between 
businesses and between industries. The need exists. If further 
study can provide the remedy the study will perform a_ useful 
purpose for industry. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The three thoughts put out for discussion are therefore: _ 

1. the need for rationalising the tax law in relation to retire 
ment benefits ; 

2. the tax facility to enable non-employed and self-employed 
persons to provide their own retirement benefits within 
reasonable limits ; and ’ 

3. the filling of the gap on transfer of a member of a pension 
fund from one employment to another. 
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Taxation of Companies in South Africa 
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for THE PURPOSES OF SouTH AFRICAN 
income tax a company is classified either 
ss “public” or as “ private.” The rules 
governing the classification of companies 
prescribe the circumstances in which a 
company is recognised as public and any 
company which does not fall within the 
terms of the rules is automatically classified 
ss private. Most companies in which the 
general public is substantially interested 
as shareholders and the shares of which can 
be transferred without restriction are 
recognised as public, but the majority of all 
companies are private. 
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Taxable Income 
Up to the stage of determining the 
taxable income there is little difference in 


noneys 
t avail J the treatment of public and private com- 
ithave J panies. Briefly, taxable income is arrived at 

in the following stages. From the total 
loyees J receipts and accruals of the company are 
ry his § excluded capital receipts and accruals and 
h also § all non-Union income. There is then 

deducted exempt income which includes 
loyees § interest on Union Government and muni- 
could § cipal stocks where the taxpayer is not 
keep @ ordinarily resident or carrying on business 
| need # in the Union, and company dividends. 
intain § Finally there are deducted the statutory 


allowances, which include expenditure and 
losses actually incurred in the Union in the 
production of income (provided that such 
expenditure and losses are not of a capital 
nature); wear and tear on machinery, 
utensils and articles used in trade; an 
allowance for the amortisation (on the 
“straight line ” basis) of lease premiums ; 
bad debts in respect of the trade; an 
allowance for doubtful debts (which is 
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ctical written back in the following year) ; con- 
les it @ tributions to recognised pension funds ; a 
| for Mf scrapping allowance in respect of items 
ween @ which rank for the wear and tear allow- 
rther Jf ance (this allowance, representing usually 
seful J the difference between the written-down 
value of the asset and the value realised 
on disposal or scrapping, is not granted 
where the loss results from a cessation of 
business operations) ; an allowance for 
tires @ expenditure on scientific research ; and 
losses brought forward from previous years 
nyed or made by the taxpayer in his other 
thin @ businesses. To the final result there will be 
bie added any taxable income which may be 
si 


apportioned to the company from private 
Companies in which it holds shares. 


By B. E. J. BLANN 


Public Company Taxes—Income Tax, 
Undistributed Profits Tax and 
Non-Resident Shareholders’ Tax 

If the company is a public company it 
will be assessed for normal tax at four 
shillings in the £ of taxable income and a 
rebate of £45 will be deducted from the 
tax. In addition to the normal income tax, 
a public company may become liable to two 
other taxes, namely, undistributed profits 
tax and non-resident shareholders’ tax. 
The undistributed profits tax is designed to 
compel the distribution of income of a 
public company by way of dividends which 
are subject to super tax in the recipients’ 
hands. The tax is a graduated one (de- 
pending on the proportion of profits 
distributed) not exceeding four shillings 
per £ of the undistributed profits. The 
amount which it is considered is available 
for distribution is 80 per cent. of the taxable 
income, less all taxes assessed on that 
income. This tax is applicable only to 
public companies which are registered or 
carrying on business in the Union. Where 
residents of the United Kingdom control 
more than 50 per cent. of the votes in the 
company and it is managed and controlled 
in the United Kingdom, the undistributed 
profits tax is not chargeable. 

The non-resident shareholders’ tax is 
levied at the rate of eighteen pence per £ 
of dividend which a public company, 
registered or carrying on business in the 
Union, pays to individuals who are not 
ordinarily resident or carrying on business 
in the Union or to other companies which 
are not registered or carrying on business 
in the Union. The dividend-paying com- 
pany has power to recover the tax from the 
shareholder concerned. Dividends paid by 
a company controlled and managed in the 
United Kingdom are exempt from this tax. 


Private Company Taxes — Income Tax 
Reliefs and Non-Resident Share- 
holders’ Tax 
Where the company is a private company 
its taxable income is normally apportioned 
among its shareholders and they are taxed 
on the basis that such income had actually 
been received by them. The fact that this 
notional income has often little relationship 
to the actual dividends received by the 
shareholder has been a source of hardship 
to shareholders who do not control the 
company. There are provisions in the 
income tax law which allow the taxpayer 


to recover a portion of his taxes from a 
company which is withholding dividends. 
These provisions are administered by the 
Revenue and are rarely resorted to. 

The 1949 Income Tax Act provides two 
additional measures of relief to private 


company shareholders. First, the Com- 
missioner in appropriate cases may refrain 
from apportioning up to twenty per cent. 
of the taxable income of a private company. 
Second, the income subject to super tax 
(taxable income plus public company 
dividends) which is apportioned to share- 
holders is subject to a private companies 
levy which is collected from the company 
at the rate of four shillings per £. The 
shareholder claims his pro rata share of the 
levy as a set-off against his total tax 
liability for that year, and if there is any 
balance of levy remaining it will be 
refunded to him. 

In some cases the Commissioner may 
refrain from apportioning the income of a 
private company and the following excep- 
tions apply where overseas interests are 
concerned. If any of the private company’s 
shares are held by one or more public 
companies not registered and not carrying 
on business within the Union, then any 
taxable income which would otherwise 
have been apportioned to those public 
companies becomes subject to normal tax 
at four shillings per £ of taxable income less 
a rebate of £45. The income subject to | 
super tax is subject to non-resident share- 
holders’ tax at eighteen pence per £. 
Where the public company is managed and 
controlled in the United Kingdom the 
income subject to super tax is not subject 
to this non-resident shareholdérs’ tax. 

If any of the private company’s shares 
are held by one or more private com- 
panies whose shares in turn are held by one 
or more public companies not registered 
and not carrying on business within the 
Union, then the first-mentioned private 
company is liable for normal tax and non- 
resident shareholdcrs’ tax, as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, on income which is 
eventually apportioned to the public com- 
panies. The exemption from non-resident 
shareholders’ tax in favour of public com- 
panies managed and controlled in the 
United Kingdom also applies in this case. 

Finally, if there are any non-resident 
shareholders in a private company then the 
private company is assessed for non- 
resident shareholders’ tax on the public 
company dividends which it receives and 
which are apportioned to the non-resident 
individuals. 

Private companies are not subject to 
undistributed profits tax, nor (except as a 
penalty to force disclosure of foreign com- 
pany shareholdings) to non-resident share- 
holders’ tax in respect of the dividends they 
distribute. 
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Taxation 
Notes 


Retrospective Legislation 


MucH ATTENTION HAS BEEN PAID TO THE 
recent payments to directors of two large 
companies for undertaking not to work for 
anybody else (see, for example, Account- 
ANCY, January, page 21) and it seems 
possible from statements in the House of 
Commons that the next Finance Bill may 
contain legislation to tax the amounts 
retrospectively. 

The payments appear to have been made 
under the principle decided in Beak v. 
Robson (1942, 25 T.C., 33), where a pay- 
ment by a company to a director, under an 
agreement debarring him from _ being 
engaged or interested in a similar business 
within a certain radius for a stated period 
after the termination of the agreement 
was held to be capital not assessable on the 
recipient ; the money was paid for giving 
up a right quite unconnected with the 
office as director and operative only after 
he had ceased to hold it. (See also Hose v. 
Warwick (1946, 39 R. and I.T., 315).) 

We are not here interested in the desir- 
ability or otherwise of any such payment 
from the political or other angle. What does 
disturb us is the new threat of retrospective 
legislation penalising legitimate com- 
mercial transactions. There were different 
matters involved in previous legislation 
aimed at the many involved schemes for 
tax avoidance. We then disliked retro- 
activeness ; we dislike the new threat more. 

Here there is in question a purely 
commercial transaction which is only in the 
limelight because of its magnitude. If a 
company considers it is in the interests of 
the business to try to ensure that a successful 
manager stays with it and does not start up 
in opposition or go to a competitor, and 
pays for such an undertaking, the company 
acquires an asset in much the same way as 
it does when it pays a premium for a lease. 
The purchaser of a business pays the 
vendor for a similar undertaking. 

There is nothing in law to prevent a 
company making a gift to anyone. Such a 
gift is not an allowable deduction in 
arriving at taxable profits, nor is it income 
of the recipient so long as it does not arise 
out of his employment as remuneration for 
services. 

Nor should there be anything in law to 
prevent a company making a payment to 
create an enduring benefit where the pay- 
ment is capital on both sides. 

It has been suggested that the payments 
in question could be attacked as being 
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against public policy. We are not com- 
petent to deal with that aspect beyond 
suggesting that the payment is not against 
public policy, even if the extent of the 
restriction on the recipient is. But we do 
suggest that there is confusion of thought 
in bringing public policy into taxation. 

We look with much disqu’et on the 
possibility that payments for a contract in 
restraint of trade or occupation will be 
treated as income. The upshot cannot 
fail to be that the cost to the payer will be 
more, as the recipient will not give up 
valuable rights for small net receipts. 

Moreover, it must be that if the recipient 
is taxed, the payer must be allowed to 
deduct the payment from his income. 
Apart from sur-tax on individuals, the 
result is not much gain to the Treasury. 
In the cases in question, income tax 
(including sur-tax) would take away most 
of the receipts, even if spread over a short 
term of years. 

May we suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that a better course than the 
imposition of retrospective taxation would 
be to leave the law as it is, but to issue a 
warning against payments of the magnitude 
of those which have given rise to the 
present discussion ? 


Incentive 


A company, owned by Mann and his wife, 
is making profits totalling some £25,000 a 
year. Prior to dividend limitation, Mann 
and his wife were drawing in remuneration 
and dividends £20,000 a year and have 
had to keep it up to avoid any danger of 
directions under Section 21 of the Finance 
Act, 1922. 

Mann is getting on in years and giving 
much thought to what will happen on his 
death. Consultation with his accountants 
and others has brought him to realise that 
the shares will be valued for estate duty 
purposes (having regard to the Finance 
Act, 1940,) at something like £250,000 at 
least. 

Estate duty will be at 60 per cent., 
amounting to £150,000. How can this be 
found ? The usual solution these days is to 
make a public issue of shares, so that cash 
is raised at once, and the shares retained 
are more readily marketable. Moreover, if 
at least 25 per cent. of the voting power 


Income 
Income Tax and Net 
Sur-tax* Income 
£ £ £ 
20,000 15;657 4343 
15,000 10,907 4,093 
12,000 8,132 3,868 
10,000 6,381 3,619 
8,000 45732 3,268 
6,000 3,182 2,818 


goes to the public, the company ceases to 
be within Section 21 of the Finance Act, 
1922, though not necessarily free from the 
1940 estate duty legislation. 

While pondering over the possibilities 
Mann also considers the incredible schedule 
of figures placed before him by his 
accountant, as shown below : 

(In these figures, an arbitrary valuation 
of the shares has been taken in each case 
and it has been assumed that there js rn 
other property.) 

Mann comes to the conclusion that he 
will be doing his children (all married) a 
good turn if: 

(1) He makes over some of the shares 
to them at once. His accountant 
points out that the 1940 Finance Act 
may make this of less value than 
might appear, particularly if Mann 
should die within five years, 

(2) He works less hard, so reducing the 
profits and the estate duty pay. 
able. So long as he preserves the 
goodwill so that the family can 

. build up the profits, if they so 
desire, Mann thinks that _ this 
alternative is not at all a bad one. 


What a state of affairs is revealed by the 
above! It will be noted that each of the 
stages over £10,000 income selected in the 
table increases the net income by £250. 
Why should Mann and his wife struggle to 
keep the income above £10,000 when the 
net benefit of doubling that figure is £750 
and an increase in estate duty of £105,000? 

This is no fabulous case. There are 
many faced with just this problem, in 
varying degrees. Here we have exemplified 
it by taking a big income, but the position 
is similar between any ranges of income 
over £2,000: it is merely a matter of 
degree. . 

It must also be borne in mind that these 
problems go beyond Mann and his wife; 
businesses of this size employ people. Their 
requirements keep other businesses going 
and so on in the circle of economic activity. 

To-day we are in the realms of disincen- 
tive. Even the most willing horse cannot 
pull against increasingly steep hills. And the 
horse is not getting more willing. 

It is hard to credit that anyone can 
regard this state of affairs as being 
anybody’s benefit. 


Value of Estate Net 
Shares Duty Amount 
£ % £ £ 
250,000 60 150,000 100,000 
150,000 50 = 75,000 75,000 
120,000 50 60,000 60,000 
100,000 45 45,000 55,089 
80,000 45 36,000 44,000 
60,000 35 21,000 39,000 


*For married man with no children and with maximum earned income allowance. 
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Tax: Distributions in 
Liquidation 

Referring to the note on pages 304-5 of our 
November issue, a reader asks what would 
je the position had there been a sub- 
¢antial capital loss on realisation so that the 
iquidator was only able to return a 
action of the paid-up capital. The answer is 
that the return to the shareholders does not 
fect profits tax in such a case. Were it 
not for the express provision dealt with 
in November, no division in liquidation 
would have any effect on profits tax. That 
provision is directed to make a distribution 
charge on a division of surplus on liquida- 
tion, as such surplus is prima facie accumu- 
lated profits. If there is no surplus, the 


ace Act point does not arise at all. There is never 
¢ than Mf ikely to be a relief for a loss of capital ! 
Mann 

Over the Fence 
ng the  ‘tisstrange that an allowance or relief may 


make a taxpayer anxious to make a profit, 
not for its own sake but to get the relief ! 
Peculiar situations arise in many instances 
where people with money have started 


that there is no time limit for carrying 
forward capital allowances. 

Seldom before, except where an un- 
scrupulous person was getting ready to sell 
his business, or a conscienceless employee 
was rewarded by commission on profits, 
has the accountant had to counter argu- 
ments from clients that expenditure was 
capital and not revenue ; it will be a new 
ground of argument with Inspectors of 
Taxes, too. 


The Income Tax Acts 


The issue of the new official volume of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, and Finance Acts, 


- etc., up to 1948, with the Statutory Rules 


and Orders, etc., in its new loose leaf form 
is welcome. (The issue of the new volume 
was noted in Accountancy for January, 
page 34. It is published by H.M. Stationery 
Office at 30s.—post free 31s. 6d.) We find 
it strange for the time being, however, as 
we had become so used to the thumb- 
index editions. We are sure that, when 
once accustomed to the new form, we shall 
be happier with it, particularly since 
insertions will not have to be gummed in, 
with consequential inconvenience. 

But what a commentary this work is on 
our modern taxation system ! Here we have 
all the relevant parts of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918, and the legislation amending 
and extending it, with the Finance Acts 
shorn of everything that does not apply to 
the Income Tax law now in force. The 
result is a volume 779 pages (including 
preface, contents, etc., which account only 
for 22 pages), plus a further 122 pages of 
Statutory Rules and Orders and a 60- 
page index. And the Finance Act, 1949, 
will add many more pages ; then the 1950 Act 
will be with us, and so the snowball will grow. 


Recent Tax Cases 


ey $0 
this [§ farming, as so many have done in recent 
one, yom. 
mm The latest development that has come to 
, the 9 notice is that of such a farmer whose 
: i losses in the first few years exceeded his 
MTC Fh income, leaving a residue of loss to bé 
aya amied forward after Section 34 claims. 
Be th Last year the loss did not equal the income. 
nme Bt Finding that past losses (and capital allow- 
ple ances not used for Section 34) could only 
. a be set against farm profits, the farmer is 
in BO scrutinising every farm expense closely 
if od 9? whether it can, by any stretch of 
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come fy uss is to show a profit (to get the benefit 
Mg of the losses brought forward), knowing 
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wife ; 
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can fy Sé-lax—Annuity under will free of tax— 
to Repayment claim by annuitant—Proportion of 
ax repaid attributable to annuity paid over to 
trustees— Whether amount paid over to trustees 
deductible in computing annuitant’s total income— 
‘ Income Tax Act, 1918, Sections 17, 27 ; General 
a Rules No. 19. ; 
CLR. v. Duncannon (K.B.D., October 27, 
10 1949, T.R. 339) apparently represents an 
0 attempt by a friendly action at the cost of 
0 the Revenue to settle a question arising out 
0 ofCLR. v. Cook (1946, A.C. 1 ; 26 T.C. 489). 
7 case was itself a culminating point in 


* series of “ free-of-tax” annuity cases 
which established that, save where there is 
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special wording, where an annuitant was 
given an annuity of £“ x,” free-of-tax, the 
limit of benefit to be ultimately retained 
was £x and no more. In Cook’s case the tax- 
free annuity was £100, and for the year 
involved in the case (1939-40) this was 
equivalent to £154 less tax £54, that is, 
£100 net. For the said year, the exemption 
limit was £125. On £154 the tax repayable 
to Miss Cook would be £47 and this, by 
reason of In re Pettit (1922, 2 Ch. 765), 
would have to be paid over to the trustees 
with the result that her actual income gross 
and net became £100. As such, it was not 
liable to tax and, not having borne any, 


The writer of this note spends a great 
proportion of his time on taxation and finds 
it increasingly difficult to keep in mind the 
too many points that have to be considered 
in connection with the simplest com- 
putation. It is so easy to overlook some 
relief that could be claimed. 

This must be wrong ; with the specialist 
in trouble, what chance has the layman to 
ensure that he pays what is legally due and 
no more ? 


Delicate Situations 

Has any reader developed a happy tech- 
nique for dealing with those situations that 
arise from time to time where questions 
have to be asked which may not be 
welcome ? The question of age (age allow- 
ance, repayment of post-war credits) has 
to be raised where it appears relevant. In 
these days, when people’s looks so often 
belie their ages, courage is necessary, 
because those who object to such questions 
are the very ones who would complain if the 
allowance, etc., were passed. 

And who likes asking a caller if she is 
married or divorced ? 

On occasion, too, it has to be more than 
hinted that a married couple are not 
entitled to the married allowance, yet it may 
be hardly tactful just to say : ‘“‘ Do you still 
live together ? ” 

Sending a copy of the Revenue notes as 
to allowances does not always work. Are 
there any ideas ? 


The following subjects are dealt with in Profes- 
sional Notes : Wear and Tear Allowances for 
Machinery and Plant ; Schedule A Assess- 
ments; Tucker Committee. on Trading 
Profits. 


it was contended that she could not reclaim 


from the Revenue. The House of Lords’ 
decision was that Miss Cook was entitled 
to repayment on the basis that her income 
was £100 grossed at the standard rate, 
that is, £154. This decision left unsolved the 
problem whose income was the £47 handed 
back to the trustees and falling into residue. 
In the present case, the respondent, under 
the will of her husband who died in 1933, 
was entitled to an annuity “ free of income 
tax and sur-tax ” of £5,000 which had been 
reduced by deed of family arrangement to 
£2,000. Respondent made a repayment 
claim in respect of allowances, etc. ; and 
the proportion of the amount repaid to her 
attributable to the annuity, computed in 
accordance with the Pettit decision and 
repaid to the trustees in accordance there- 
with, was £68 17s. 6d. This sum re- 
spondent claimed to be deductible in com- 
puting her total income for sur-tax purposes, 
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A decision in her favour by the Special the respondent company was in accordance they need not levy duty unde. Section I “ tie 
Commissioners was affirmed by Croom- with the practice of the trade. They held but could levy it under Sectic», 2 (t) (OM man: 

. Johnson, J., in a judgment where deference __ that it was justified in valuing each item of as on the cesser of an interest. in the lates const 

to higher judicial authority did not pre- stock at cost or market value, whichever case the amount payable wou!:| be much 16 (. 

clude a caustic examination of an unsatis- was the lower. Croom-Johnson, J., affirmed _ larger. bie 
factory series of cases. their decision as a finding of fact. In In re Cassel’s Will Trusts (i047, Ch. 1) evide 

In the course of his judgment, he re- In his judgment, he referred to certain Romer, J., had referred to the practice their 

marked that, but for the authorities, “free cases where valuation at cost or market which had hitherto prevailed ii the Esta fil and 

of tax ” could be construed to mean : value had been recognised as valid but said — Duty Office in such cases whereby duty wall caref 

Ps Semen ae wR ee that they — no answer to the present charged as on the passing of property, IM inasn 

and, indecd, bomd to deduct, and the question. In the absence of any statutory namely a share of the annuity, and noi Mill 

3, annuitant bound to allow, pursuant to authority, profits had to be computed as as on the cesser of an interest and, in the Mi busir 
ct Rule 19. they would be by a business man employing case before him, had refrained from ¢.MM jp th 
~ P . sound principles of commercial accountancy __ pressing an opinion upon the doubts raised IM the | 
* It is perhaps desirable to remind readers and, so far as he could see, there was no as to its legality. Here, Wynn-Parry, J, right 
‘ that whilst deduction of tax under Rule 21 justification for a departure from the long- _ held that so far as his Court was concerned fl Mill 
+: is a statutory duty, there is no such duty continued practice of the Revenue allowing the matter was concluded against th and 
a under Rule 1g ; but, in the case of a trust, selective valuation. Revenue by Jn re Cassel (1927, 2 Ch. 275) MM ofan 
4 failure to deduct will be a breach of trust. The second case was abandoned by the where Russell, J., afterwards Lord Rus appe 
It is quite clear that, if the problem were Crown although it had long been con- of Killowen, held that he was prevented y, § 

left to the unfettered judgment of Croom- sidered that some distinction might be from holding that the case before him wall 25 A 

Johnson, J., the decision in Jn re Jones drawn between ordinary trading stocks and not a Section 1 case but was a Section 2M third 

(1933, Ch. 842, 12 A.T.C, 595) would be income-producing stocks like those held case by reason of the House of Lord ampl 

made universally applicable, and, in the by a finance or other company trading in decision in Earl Cowley v. C.LR. (1899, HF etc., 

| present writer’s opinion, legislation neces- investments. A.C. 198). Wynn-Parry, J., said that thelll need 

sary to make this the rule for the future Although the decisions above-mentioned Crown had contended that the principk MM decis 
would be worth while. It is possible that by dispose of vexed questions, they leave at emerging from that case was not applicable fH near 

exposing existing absurdities the Present east one other unanswered. In Bombay but as to this he held, and it is the substance supp 

ar wes! ultimately produce this Some Commissioner of Income Tax v. Ahmedabad of his decision : ; 

and, in this event, every annuitant entit New Cotton Mills Co., Lid. (1929, 46 T.L.R. ? : = 

= to a “free-of-tax” annuity would be 68), the Privy Council held that to obtain wenn te ye will “J paler er 
— deemed to be entitled to a gross annuity true profit stock should be valued upon the Section 1.... The determination thf °™ 
‘ae equal to the net amount “ grossed” at the same basis at the opening and closing property passes under Section 1 makes itfm “!!@" 
a standard rate. valuations. The judgment has not been needless to consider, and prevents one from a 0s 
followed in this country : Can the valuation considering, whether with regard to the same [i Cases 

Income tax—(1) Wine merchants—(2) Finance at the beginning of the accounting period annuity an interest hasceased under Sectim: jp, 

QB company—Stock valuation—Cost price or market be on a basis different from that at the E.P.T.—Standard profit—Brewers—(1) Ac 30, 
y value whichever is lower—Whether method close ? quisition of public-houses from maltster, tm issue 
if adopted to be applied to stock as a whole or part ** tied,’ two managed 3 (2) Acquisition from respo 
4 on the one basis and part on the other. Estate duty—Annuity under wills for lives of same vendor of malthouse and two public-houss,@ Cott 
ee In C.I.R. v. Cock, Russell @ Co., Ltd. two persons—Death of first annuitant—Whether one “ tied,” one managed ; (3) Purchase from per F 
7: (K.B.D., November 3, 1949, T.R. 367) duty payable thereon by reference to Section 1 or brewer of brewery and ten public-houses, nim @® 9 mil 
- and Worthington v. Oceana Development Co., Section 2 (1) (b) of Finance Act, 1894. “ tied,” one managed— Whether in (1) and (2) the , 
oe Ltd. (K.B.D., November 3, 1949, T.R. 371) In re Duke of Norfolk’s Will Trusts (Ch.D., transfers of part of a business within Finaw ™@® comp 
iv a question, which has been in an unsettled October 19, 1949, T.R. 373) was evidently (No. 2) Act, 1939, Section 16 (5)—Whether in stock 
, state ever since it first became important only the first round of a test case. The (3) an amalgamation within Section 16 (5) ( f% Com 
7. in connection with the old Excess Profits testator had bequeathed to the trustees of same Act. respo 
% Duty, came at last before the Courts in two his will an annuity fixed at £2,000 by a Frederick Smith, Ltd. v. C.I.R. (K.BD.%& verse 
” cases. In the first of these, the respondent codicil to begin on his death and to con- November 8/9, 1949, T.R. 377) was a ca MM Cour 
> company had been formed in 1945 to take tinue payable during the joint lives of his | where the appellant company had entered I given 
; ; over the business of wholesale wine and brother the late Viscount Fitzalan and his into three transactions. The first was oJ the ( 
; spirit merchants. Its first accounts were son, the present viscount, and the survivor July 16, 1941, and thereby it purchased I exper 
made up to December 31, 1945. At that of them. The testator died on February 11, | 12 public-houses from Millward Brother, J of the 
date it had two pipes of wine in bond which 1917, and his brother on May 18, 1947. Ltd., maltsters, ten of which were “ tied" J the a 
had cost £810 per pipe but of which the The issue was whether on the second death and two managed. The second was © indic; 

{ market value had fallen much below cost. estate duty was payable under Section 1 August 29, 1941, when two more public J seem 
—_— At the same date, it had other stock-in- of the Finance Act, 1894, on the value of a houses were acquired from the same com J betw: 
trade which was valued at cost although the continuing annuity for the life of the pany, one of which was “ tied,” the othe % subse 
; cost was very much less than market value. present viscount or under Section 2 (1) (6) | managed. The third was on April 24, 194% are i 
. . The Revenue contention was that the two on the capital value of a slice of the when the business of brewer owned aM differ 
- pipes should also be put into the accounts  testator’s estate sufficient to produce an carried on by a Mrs. Morgan was puri goods 
< ; at cost, so making the method of valuation annuity of £2,000. For the Revenue, it was chased together with ten public-houseg™ simila 
: : uniform over the whole of the stock in hand contended that there was created only one nine of which were “tied” and om Reve; 
: at December, 1945. The General Com- continuing annuity which was within managed. The Special Commissioners hadi and 
: missioners, having heard a great deal of Section 1 as settled property and therefore held that in the case of the first two tran*JM purch 
; professional evidence, all one way, accepted chargeable under that Section. It was, actions the provisions of Section 16 (3) — 
enfore 


: it and found that the method adopted by however, also argued for the Revenue that the 1939 Act had no application to 
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“tied? houses but did apply to the 
managed houses, whilst the third transaction 
constituted an amalgamation within Section 


6 (4). These were all findings of fact 
which could not be challenged if based on 
widence. Croom-Johnson, J., reversed 
their decisions save on the third transaction ; 
and the substance of an extremely acute and 
careful judgment would seem to be that 
ingsmuch as the “tie” in the case of 
Millwards had no relation to a brewery 
husiness but was merely the right to supply 
to the “ tied ” tenants their requirements 
the Special Commissioners had decided 
rightly. As regards the managed houses of 
Millwards, the latter was merely buying 
and selling retail and there was no evidence 
ofany selling organisation transferred to the 
appellant company such as existed in C.LR. 
y. Spirax Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (1946, 
3 A.T.C. 130, 29 T.C. 187). Upon the 
third transaction he held that there was 
ample evidence. As the supply of beer, 
etc, to three managed houses must have 
needed some degree of organisation, the 
decision as to these would seem to be very 
near to a reversal of a finding of fact 
supported by some evidence. 


Income tax—Cost of trading stock—Payment to 
Cotton Controller based on company’s stock 
positiom—Whether payment part of cost of 
cotton and to be taken into account in arriving 
at cost of stock-in-hand—Income Tax Act, 1918, 
Cases I and IT of Schedule D, Rule 3 (a). 


Ryan v. Asia Mill, Lid. (C.A., November 
90, 1949, T.R. 413) was noted in our 
issue of September, 1949 (page 250). The 
respondent, under an agreement with the 
Cotton Controller, had had to pay 44d. 
per pound to the latter upon approximately 
3 million Ib, and the question was whether 
the £55,087 so paid fell to be added in 
computing the cost of the respondent’s 
stock at January 13, 1945. The Special 
Commissioners had decided in favour of 
respondent, Croom-Johnson, J., had re- 
versed their decision and a unanimous 
Court of Appeal upheld him. Leave was 
given to appeal to the Lords, and, although 
the Crown’s contention was supported by 
expert evidence and by the actual practice 
of the company’s accountants in drawing up 
the accounts, the point is a fine one. As 
indicated in the earlier notice, there would 
seem to be little difference, intrinsically, 
between the position here and that where, 
subsequent to purchase, additional duties 
are imposed. As a matter of fact, the 
difference between goods bought f.o.b. and 
goods bought c.i.f. presents a somewhat 
‘milar problem of costing; and the 
Revenue has always contended that freight 
and insurance, etc., paid subsequent to 
purchase are elements in cost of goods. It 
8, however, a principle very difficult to 
enforce in practice. 


Income tax—Actor-producer in films—Three 
contracts with company—By one contract story 
and shooting-script of film owned by actor- 
producer assigned to company, otherwise re- 
muneration solely in respect of services— 
Immediate payments of fixed remuneration during 
production—Additional payments contingent on 
either distribution receipts or net profits save in 
third contract where in addition to payments 
during production lump sum payable within fixed 
period and thereafter share of receipts from dis- 
tribution—Death of actor-producer before all 
additional amounts payable—Variation of third 
contract whereby larger lump sum payable by 
instalments and share of receipts calculable after 
deduction of lump sum—Payments to executors— 
Whether amounts received by executors subsequent 
to death assessable to tax—Income Tax Act, 
1918, Schedule D, Cases III and VI, General 
Rules No. 21. : 
Purchase v. Stainer’s Executors (K.B.D., 
November 1, 1949, T.R. 349) arose out of 
the death by enemy action upon June 1, 
1943, of Mr. Leslie Howard Stainer, actor 
and film producer, whose professional name 


- was “ Leslie Howard.” In 1940 and 1941 


he entered into three contracts and it was 
out of them that the issue before the Court 
arose. Mr. Howard was owner of the film 
rights in a story called “‘ Mr. Pimpernel 
Smith.” By Contract “ A,” upon October 
31, 1940, he assigned all his rights in that 
story to a company and agreed to render 
services in connection with the production 
of the film. For his services, etc., he was to 
receive cash and, in addition, was to have 
a share in the gross receipts as defined in the 
contract arising from the distribution. On 
December 13, 1940, he entered into a 
simpler contract with no assignment of 
rights. By Contract “ B ” he was to receive 
cash remuneration for services in the pro- 
duction of “ 49th Parallel” plus a sum 
equal to 14/49ths of the company’s share 
in the ultimate net profits. On September 
18, 1941, he entered Contract “CC,” of 
somewhat more complex nature, in regard 
to the film “ The First of the Few.” For 
his services, in addition to £5,000 cash by 
weekly instalments during production, he 
was to receive £10,000, to be paid within 
24 years after the trade show of the film, 
and, in addition, a sum equal to two- 
thirds of the actual sum received by the 
company “in respect of the exploitation 
of the said film.”” Contract “ C ” was varied 
subsequent to Howard’s death by an agree- 
ment between the executors and the com- 
pany whereby, instead of £10,000, £11,000 
was to be payable by instalments and the 
two-thirds above-mentioned was to be after 
deduction of the £11,000. . 

At the time of Howard’s death on June 1, 
1943, his interests in the three films were 
still important ; and for 1944-45, 1945-46 
and 1946-47 assessments had been made 
upon the executors in the sums of £8,724, 


£20,331 and £946 respectively. These 
assessments had been made under Case III 
and Case VI alternatively. Mr. Howard 
being dead, the Revenue did not claim 
liability under Case II. The Special Com- 
missioners had held that none of the amounts 
received by the executors were assessable ; 
and Croom-Johnson, J., affirmed their 
decisions. 

As regards the payments under Contracts 
“A” and “B,” he, apparently, found no diffi- 
culty in holding that there was no liability ; 
but, with respect to Contract “C” and the 
subsequent variation agreement, he was 
faced with the fact that in Asher v. London 
Film Productions, Lid. (1944, 1 K.B. 133, 
22 A.T.C., 272) it had been held in the 
Court of Appeal that somewhat similar 
payments were annual payments within 
Rule 21 of the General Rules. In the 
present case he stressed the distinction that 
the payments were to be not out of profits 
but out of gross receipts and that, ap- 
parently, more than anything else was the 
ground of his distinguishing the Asher case. 
As to this, the words “ out of profits” in 
Rules 19 and 21 of the General Rules have, 
it is suggested, no relevance to any principle 
of liability to tax, but are mere machinery 
for avoiding double assessment. They do 
not appear in the charging Rule 1 (a) to 
Case III of Schedule D. It would also seem 
from one of his criticisms of the Asher judg- 
ment that the House of Lords’ decision in 
Westminster Bank vy. Riches (1947, A.C. 390, 
28 T.C. 159), as to the importance of the 
distinction between a capital receipt and 
an income receipt in considering whether 
a payment is “an annual payment” was 
not brought to his Lordship’s notice. 

Remuneration assessable under Case II 
of Schedule D may take the form of a right 
to receive annual payments which are 
clearly within the ambit of Case III. It 
would seem that, in strictness, for Case IT 
such a right has to be valued by the assessing 
Commissioners as at the end of the basis 
year in which the services are rendered and 
that the value so estimated is, so far as 
Case II is concerned, income of that year 
and of no other year. In circumstances like 
those of the case under review, such an 
estimate will be then factually impossible, 
but, as to this, in Tilley v. Wales, McKinnon, 
L.J. (25 T.C., at p. 145), in his dissenting 
judgment, later upheld in the House of 
Lords, said : 

But if the law requires the Commissioners 
to ascertain a fact I doubt if the difficulty of 
performing their task can relieve them of the 
duty. 

Such payments are, however, by hypo- 
thesis also within Case III, and the question 
is whether the Revenue’s option as between 
Cases extends to the right to change from 
one year to another, or, having made its 
choice of Case, it must stick to it. Bennett v. 
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Ogston (1930, 15 T.C., 374), was relied on 
by both sides and is an authority for the 
right to change in the case of death. Death, 
however, is only one of the possible cases. 
The right may be assigned and, in any case, 
if the sums paid are “ annual payments,” 
the payer’s right under Rule 19 and duty 


under Rule 21 to deduct tax do not depend 
upon the position of the recipient. The 
position of the assignee would seem to be 
that any income received by him will be 
within the charge under Case III and will 
not have been “ franked” by its origin. 
Nevertheless, Bennett v. Ogston must be read 


FINANCE 


The Month 


in the City 


Pre-election Markets 


THE PAST MONTH HAS NOT PRODUCED MUCH 
of interest in the stock markets. The New 
Year always brings an increase in business, 
owing to tax payments, reinvestment of 
dividends and a number of other factors. 
It commonly also brings a reawakening of 
interest on the part of investors in general 
and, for several weeks, some rise in prices. 
Until the announcement of the date of the 
General Election there was the usual 
increase in turnover, but from that point 
business tended to fall off and prices to 
decline. There was then a slight rally in 
the Funds, and the publication of the Con- 
servative programme was followed by an 
intensification of this and a recovery in 
other markets, except gold mining shares 
which at January 25 showed the heaviest 
fall. All other indices were down except 
gilt-edged. On that day the Financial Times 
index of Government securities stood at 
105.88 against 105.73 on Christmas eve 
and that for industrial ordinary shares at 
104.4 against 106.4, while the yield on 
24 per cent. Consols was 3.50 against 3.55 
per cent. The index for gold mines was 
129.18 against 133.44. 

The more forward-looking type' of in- 
vestor will, of course, look for means of 
making profit out of a Conservative victory, 
should that be the result, or to hedge against 
a further period of Labour administration. 
But it is extremely difficult to do much in 
either direction. At present a very close 
result is generally expected and many 
brokers believe that the most that could 
result in the short run is a very temporary 
rise in the prices of most securities. It seems 
improbable that quite so negative an atti- 
tude will endure until February 23, but few 
people see any really substantial recovery in 
business in prospect for a considerable time. 


Banking Results 
It appears that the rise in both advances 


-and investment holdings during 1949 raised 


the gross earnings of the English banks by 
rather more than enough to cover higher 
current costs. Larger reserves have 
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probably been made for depreciation of 
investments and for doubtful debts. The 
value of long-term Government securities 
fell some 7 per cent. on the year, but the 
banks’ holdings will only have depreciated 
moderately. In the event, the net result for 
the big five and the three Lancashire banks 
is a rise of about one half per cent. in 
declared profits. If net profits did increase 
considerably there must have been heavier 
allocations to inner reserves. In any event 
the profits were put to different uses. After 
paying dividends at unchanged ates, 
absorbing the same profits as in the previous 
years, the banks have more than doubled 
allocations to contingencies, reducing to a 
corresponding extent the amount placed to 
free reserves, premises and sums carried for- 
ward. This is a clear indication that, how- 
ever great their inner reserves, the banks are 
anxious about the future of investment 
values and are taking this opportunity to 
replenish them from published profits. 
There can be no doubt that the allocations 
would have had to be much more sub- 
stantial but for the fact that the banks 
have for a very long time pursued a policy 
of building up large internal reserves 
against just such an eventuality as that 
which now faces them—and which must 
continue to face them until true saving is 
brought up to the level of permitted invest- 
ment. 


New Life Assurances 

It will be a long time before shareholders 
in insurance companies see any annual 
reports. In the meantime, they may reap 
some encouragement from the returns of 
new life business for 1949. The returns 
show that more assurance business was 
written than in 1948. Considerations of 
space forbid the publication of details, 
which are not necessarily a good guide to 
the fortunes of any individual concern, but 
the total for 55 large offices shows at £497 
million a rise of over 4.3 per cent. compared 
with an increase of less than one per cent. 
in 1948 compared with 1947. The new 
figure is some 115 per cent. above that for 
1938, so that on this basis new business has 


together with the unsatisfactory but later 
Irish case of Torrens v. C.I.R. ((1935) 18 TC 
262). The legal relation between “ interest " 
and “ discount ”’ is still in an indeterminate 
state. Rowlatt, J., in the former cag 
apparently regarded them as indistinguish. 
able. ; 


kept pace with the fall in the value of 
money. This result is all the more satis. 
factory from the national standpoint in that 
there seems to have been a considerable 
further decline in the rate of personal 
saving last year. 

Firth-Brown ‘ Hiving Off’’ 

It appears that the criterion by which the 
Minister of Supply judges whether or not 
to permit a scheme for “ hiving off” a 
section of an iron and steel business about 
to be nationalised is whether or not the 
portion to be separated absorbs a large 
quantity of actual steel. This would a 
least explain the refusal in the case of the 
structural steel concerns and the acceptance 
of a plan put forward by Thos. Firth and 
John Brown. This company is wholly 
owned by John Brown, which is not to be 
nationalised. The Firth-Brown company 
requires cash to finance an expansion of its 
stainless steel interest, held jointly with 
English Steel and Samuel Fox of the 
United Steel group. It also has a pros- 
perous subsidiary, Firth-Brown Took, 
which makes a very wide range of products 
from special steels. The last-named is to 
take over certain other interests of minor 
importance and is then to be sold to the 
parent company, John Brown, for a little 
under £1 million. If nationalisation doe 
not go through the sole effect will be that 
the parent will have provided finance for 
one of its subsidiaries. If it does John Brown 
will have added considerably to its interests 
outside the shipbuilding industry, a 
increase in diversity which, it would seem, 
can only be beneficial to shareholders. The 
parent is protected by the terms of payment 
from any unduly sudden demand on it 
resources and it seems certain that the 
proprietors will not withhold their assent to 
a plan which is recommended by th 
Board and has been accepted by th 
Minister. 


Cable & Wireless 

In a note here last month, dealing with 
Cable & Wireless (Holding), the last word 
of the title was omitted. It is felt by Cable 
& Wireless, Ltd., the operating compaly 
now wholly owned by the Government, 
that the omission may have caused some 
confusion in the minds of readers, and this 
opportunity is taken of making it clear that 
it was the Holding company: to which 
reference was intended. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


than the book value, but in the investment 
world there is evidently some concern that 
a fixed assets replacement reserve is non- 
existent. This is understandable, because 


Deferred Repairs , 
A curious position exists with regard to the 
taxation relief arising from deferred repairs, 
ince two courses are open. The first, and 
the more conservative one, is adopted by 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery in its latest 
accounts. As is well known, when deferred 
repairs provisions are expended there is 
taxation relief, since those provisions have 
been made from taxed profits. This relief 
can be applied in reducing the taxation 
charge on profits secured in the year of 
expenditure, in which case the deferred 
repairs provision is reduced by the gross 
amount expended, or the deferred repairs 
provision can be reduced by the gross 
amount expended less the taxation relief. 
The latter is the policy adopted by Benskin’s, 
which shows the position clearly in two 
balance-sheet notes. The first, as follows, is 
self-explanatory : 


Provisions FOR De- 
FERRED REPAIRS £ 
Balance at Septem- 
ber 30, 1948 ‘ 
less: Expenditure 
during year 
Estimated in- 
come tax relief 
thereon .. 


267,112 


112,548 


50,647 
61,901 


£205,211 

— 
The second note states that the income tax 
on current year’s profits includes the 
estimated liability for Schedule D assessable 
1950-51, before taking into account the 
relief on deferred repairs. The company 
could have shown its net profits at a higher 
figure by deducting the entire £112,548 
from the deferred repairs provision, and 
deducting £50,647 from the tax liability. 
To have done so would have meant con- 
veying a misleading picture to shareholders 
unversed in accounting mysteries. 


Fixed Assets Replacement Values 
The feature of the accounts of. Teacher 
(Distillers) is the low relationship of fixed 
asset values to earning power, which has 
caused some comment in the financial 
Press. The business was originally founded 
in 1830, and heritable properties, the dis- 
tillery and plant and fittings stand in the 
ks, at cost less depreciation, at only 
£65,642, as compared with the trading 
Profit of £419,780. Apart from a share 


the accounts throw no light on the replace- 
ment cost of the distillery. Comparative 
figures are omitted from the accounts and so 
also are pre-acquisition profits, but the 
latter deficiency is made good in the report, 
which gives the annual profit of the wholly 
owned subsidiary operating concern. 


premium account of £7,407, the sole 
reserve is the undivided profits balance of 
£80,186. At the time of the public issue of 
preference shares it was made clear that 
stocks had a value several times greater 


Double Taxation Relief 
A clear exposition of the effects of double taxation relief is given by Mufulira Copper Mines, 
and the following extract is taken from the appropriation account : 

£ 


TaxaTion based on profit for the year : 
Transfer to taxation reserve 
United Kingdom income tax , 
United Kingdom profits tax (after treating ‘recommended 
dividend No. 12 as a distribution of profits liable to profits 
tax at 25 per cent.) in wa ‘s - - 


Deduct : Double taxation relief .. 


14,276 


Deduct : United Kingdom income tax retained at source 


754,724 


Transfer to provision for taxation : 


Northern Rhodesia income tax 1,715,000 


2,469,724 
Net Prorrr for year carried down 1,723,362 


£4,193,086 


A footnote points out that non-recurring initial allowances for the year upon ex- 
penditure on plant and machinery, etc., withia the Income Tax Act, 1945 (as 
amended) have had the effect of reducing the transfer to taxation reserve by an 
estimated amount of £39,000 to the above figure of £769,000. 


Initial Accounts Simplification 
In the tabular consolidated profit and loss account of Atkinson Lorries (Holdings) a net 
profit after tax of £26,898 is struck, and this simplifies the ensuing tabulation of its disposal, 
namely : 

£ 


Earned by the subsidiary companies up to the date of acquisition 
by Atkinson Lorries (Holdings), Ltd. : 
Retained in the subsidiary companies’ accounts . 
Dividends paid to shareholders of subsidiary companies dus up to ‘date of 
acquisition of the shares by Atkinson Lorries (Holdings), Ltd. 


10,792 


176 


£10,968 


6,846 
16,499 
7.415 
9,084 
—— 15,930 


£26,898 


—— 


The narrative could be extended next year’ by showing the holding company’s appro- 
priations, but there is no necessity in the latest accounts as the dividends paid are for a 


broken period. 


Earned by the group since acquisition to June 30, 1949: 

Retained in the subsidiary companies’ accounts... 

Taken to the profit and loss account of Atkinson Lorries (Holdings) 
Less ; Income tax thereon os . . 
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Schedule of Investments 

If Turner & Newall does not set a precedent 
it at least follows the very best practice in 
including with the accounts a schedule of 
investments. This includes details of every 
security holding. Only gilt-edged stocks 
are held, and they are brought in at their 
year-end market value, small amounts being 
provided from profits to take care of de- 
preciation from book cost. This practice of 
revealing investment holdings could be 
carried out on a larger scale. There are 
some trading companies which own con- 
siderable investment portfolios, and direc- 
tors should take shareholders into their 
confidence by displaying their prowess not 
only as industrialists but as investors. After 
all, the shareholders’ capital is at stake. 


Making Profit Comparisons Easier 


It is necessary to repeat the plea that com- 
pilers of group accounts should take steps 
to see that the task of comparing com- 
parative figures is made as simple as 
possible. Associated Motor Cycles uses a 
tabular presentation of profits which 


‘ 
REVENUE RESERVES AND PROVISIONS : 


Balances brought forward at September 30, 1948 
Adjustments necessary on re-allocation of above balances .. 


Deduct : 


REVENUE RESERVES AND PROVISIONS : 


Balances brought forward at September 30, 1948 


Add: Transfers at September 30, 1949, per Profit and Loss Account 


Making Balances at September 30, 1949, as Balance Sheet 


spreads across two pages. In the middle of 
the pages are the different items and they 
are flanked on each side by three columns 
showing the parent, subsidiary and group 
total profits. In order to compare like with 
like the eye has to skim across roughly 
eight inches. This means that in order to 
compare parent, subsidiary and group 
items the eyes have to cover forty inches 
of paper. By the use of rules and a judicious 
choice of type faces this unnecessary com- 
plication could be avoided. Similarly, in 
the balance sheet the comparative figures 
appear in the left-hand margin, whereas it 
would have been an improvement if they 
had been placed in the right-hand margin. 
This is a step which is taken by Enfield 
Cycle on the right-hand side of the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account but not, 
surprisingly, on the left-hand side. 


Hammonds United Breweries. 

The comparative figures are placed equally 
far away by Hammonds United Breweries, but 
in this case the presentation is improved by 
using red ink for the comparative figures 
and, in the balance sheet, printing the 


General 
Parent Group 
£ £ 
250,000 252,651 


group figures on a pale green background, 
In the tabular profit and loss account fiy. 
sub-balances are struck—group profits of 
the year before and after taxation, group 
net profit available for parent, parent’s ne 
profit after taxation, and balance available 
for distribution. The last includes th. 
amount brought forward. In his speech the 
chairman states that a new form has been 
adopted for presenting the year’s accounts, 
The accountants in conjunction with the 
auditors have drawn up a more condensed 
and concise form, and apart from our minor 
criticism they set a high standard, and 
certainly fulfil the chairman’s requirements 
of “the utmost concentration of material 
commensurate with the maximum of 
information.” Among the detailed foot. 
notes we would extract the accompanying 
table showing the changes in revenue 
reserves and provisions, the principal item 
being a shift of £336,575 from rebuilding, 
maintenance, deferred repairs, etc., to 
properties, contingencies and improvements 
and to deferred repairs. This reallocation 
is as considered necessary by the directors 
in the light of a review of the deferred 


repairs position. 


Rebuilding, 


Maintenance, E.P.T. Terminal 
Deferred Repairs, etc. Expenses 
Parent Group Parent Group 

£ £ £ £ 
190,000 = 336,575 13,364 17,014 


190,000 = 336,575 


250,000 


Deferred Repairs and Terminal Expenses during the year ended 
September 30, 1949, charged against above Accounts 


252,651 


17,014 


13,364 


3,650 


250,000 


252,651 


13,364 13,364 


13,364 13,364 


Staff Pensions 
Parent Group 

£ £ 
100,000 100,000 


Adjustments necessary on re-allocation of above balances .. 


Deduct : 


Making Balances at September 30, 1949, as Balance Sheet 
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Add: Transfers at September 30, 1949, per Profit and Loss Account .. 


Properties, 


Contingencies and Deferred 
Improvements Repairs, etc. 
Parent Group Parent Group 

& £ £ £ 
120,248 120,248 69,752 216,327 


——_——— 


100,000 


Deferred Repairs and Terminal Expenses during the i ended 
September 30, 1949, charged against above Accounts 


100,000 


69,752 216,327 


19,752 


120,248 


120,248 


41,507 


100,000 
20,000 


100,000 
20,000 


120,248 174,820 


94,752 


120,248 
94,752 


50,000 


£120,000 


120,000 


174,820 


—_——ae 


215,000 215,000 50,000 
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Publications 


rXATION APPEALS. By S. M. Young. 
‘Volume 17 of the Oyez Practice Notes Series.) 
(Golicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Lid., 
London. Price 5s. net.) 

The series of practice notes in which this 
book is included has already met with a 
warm reception from members of the legal 
profession. Most numbers cover legal 
topics. The latest volume, number 17, will, 
however, make a wider appeal. Members of 
the accountancy profession will be par- 
ticularly interested in that part of the work 
which deals with appeals against income 
tax assessments before either the General or 
the Special Commissioners. 

In a foreword, Mr. Terence Donovan, 
x.c., comments on the refreshing simplicity 
of the appeal procedure by contrast with 
the complexity of the taxing Acts them- 
selves. He proceeds to say : 

There are no formal pleadings. The pro- 
ceedings themselves are not marked by undue 
insistence upon technicalities—and an un- 
successful taxpayer does not have to pay his 
opponent’s costs. 


He then adds : 


Some of the appeals must go to one 
tribunal, some to another, and some may go 
to one or the other at the taxpayer’s option. 
The time limit for commencing the pro- 
ceedings varies from twenty-one days to six 
years, and conforms to no obvious plan. 

To marshal all these matters within the 
scope of a single handy volume is to do a very 
helpful thing. To give, in addition to this, 
the benefit of over twenty years’ experience 
of tax appeals is to make the volume unique. 
Mr. Young has done both these things, and 
has thereby placed both the taxpayer and 
practitioner much in his debt. 


As to the true functions of the Appeal 
Commissioners, reference is made on page 
II to some interesting comments by Lord 
Justice Greer in the case of Inland Revenue 
v. Sneath : 


The functions of a tribunal hearing a 
taxation appeal were expounded in the judg- 
ments of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Inland Revenue v. Sneath (1932, 17 Tax Cases 
149), and in the course of his judgment 
Greer, L.J., said that Commissioners hearing 
an appeal “ are not acting as judges deciding 
litigation between the subject and the Crown. 
They are merely in the position of valuers 
whose proceedings are regulated by statute 
‘o enable them to make an estimate of the 
come of the taxpayer for the particular year 
mM question. The nature of the legislation for 
the imposition of taxes making it necessary 
that the statute should provide for some 
machinery whereby the taxable income is 
ascertained, that machinery is set going 


separately ‘for each year of assessment and, 

though the figure determined in one year is 

final for that year, it is not final for any other 
purpose.” 

Finally, in Chapter VIII, the author 
makes some helpful practical suggestions 
regarding the manner in which an appeal 
should be conducted and the means by 
which essential facts can be presented to the 
Appeal Commissioners. 

Altogether the booklet is a valuable work 
of reference and sets a pattern for the 
conduct of appeals, which, if followed, must 
prove of advantage both to-appellants and 
their representatives. ALS. A. 


THE MODERN STRUCTURE OF COMPANY 
accounts. By Frank H. Jones, F.A.c.c.A., 
A.c.Ls. (Barkeley Book Co., Ltd., 39, Lans- 
downe Road, Stanmore, Middlesex. Price 
7s. 6d. net.) 

In recent years the majority of students 
and practitioners have probably suffered 
from a surfeit of detail arising from new 
legislation. Mental indigestion has often 
resulted from the attempt to assimilate up- 
to-date knowledge for the proper con- 
struction of modern company accounts. 
This latest book of Mr. Jones is to be 
welcomed as a valuable therapeutic. It 
recapitulates law and practice in the con- 
struction and presentation of company 
accounts, in the light of a year’s experience 
of the working of the Companies Act, 1948. 

The book is both written and printed in 
very readable style. After commenting on 
the progress in the design of accounts 
arising from the Cohen Report, the Com- 
panies Acts and the recommendations of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, the author reviews 
recent developments in annual reports and 
other contacts between directors and share- 
holders. There follow several chapters on 
the form of profit and loss accounts and 
balance sheets, having regard to the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, and in particular the 
Eighth Schedule. A separate chapter is 
devoted to provisions and reserves, and in 
conclusion reference is made to such 
current problems as future income tax, the 
relationship between capital allowances for 
taxation and depreciation, the higher cost of 
replacement of assets, limitation of divi- 
dends, and bonus shares. Appendices give 
the relevant provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1948, together with copies of certain 
annual accounts and directors’ reports pub- 
lished since the Act came into operation. 


Mr. Jones is known as a contributor to 
professional journals, as a lecturer to 
accountants’ District Societies and Students’ 
Societies, and as the author of Guide to 
Company Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss 
Accounts and other books. In the present 
volume he has successfully crystallised his 
experience in the modern structure of 
company accounts in a concise and in- 
teresting manner. All concerned in the 
preparation or interpretation of such 
accounts, whether as accountants, directors, 
investors or students, should find this book 
most helpful. M. T. A. 


THE ACCOUNTS OF A SMALL COMPANY. By 
N. G. Lancaster, M.B.E., A.c.A. Business. 
Administration Pamphlet No. 1. Published 
under the auspices of the Department of FEcon- 
omics and Business Administration, City of 
Birmingham Commercial College. (Cornish 
Brothers, Lid., 39, New Street, Birmingham, 2. 
Price 2s. net.) 

To present accounts which are clear and 
easily assimilated by the company’s direc- 
tors should be one of the first aims of an 
accountant. Mr. Lancaster has been re- 
markably successful in showing how this 
can be done, but, on the principle that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
certain slight enlargements might profitably 
be made. 

Standard costing is a technique which 
cannot be ignored in a manufacturing 
business of any size, large or small. Budget- 
ing, and especially expense budgeting, is in 
like class, and it is obviously Mr. Lancaster’s 
intention in this pamphlet to show the 
readiness with which the efficiency of the 
works can be judged and controlled by 
examination of actual, budget and standard 


Sales budgeting in many businesses would 
probably provide greater difficulty than in 
an engineering business where reasonable 
price stability exists. Price fluctuations 
could affect stock and sales values con- 
siderably. Budgets therefore require con- 
stant supervision and, if necessary, revision. 
Budgeting is largely based on experience 
and is not completely calculable. Tech- 
nicians and past records need to be con- 
sulted. 

This r-mphlet appears to be based on an 
actual «» ample ofa small concern. Accounts 
presented in the way they are given by 
Mr. Lancaster will be readily understood 
by directors with very limited account- 
ancy knowledge. However, it may be that 
this simplified form of accounts may not be 
sufficient unless each of the departments 
mentioned, i.e., “‘ Press,” ‘“ Capstan,” 
** Auto ” and “ Assembly,” are engaged on 
one article only. Much valuable informa- 
tion may be overlooked by so “ bulking ” 
budgets and costs. It is only fair to assume, 
however, that departmental heads will use 
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methods to ascertain whether each type of 
article manufactured is bearing its share of 
costs and is showing a similar percentage 
of margin. 

Another column in the operating profit 
and loss account showing percentage 
variance would make it more valuable and 
would make clearer the idea of the degree 
of variance. 

There is no doubt that the simplicity of 
design of accounts presented to clients in 
this way will have considerable appeal. 

C. 8. 


OVERHEAD COSTS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By F. Bradshaw Makin. Second edition. 
(Gee & Co., London (Publishers), Lid., London. 
Price ros. 6d. net.) 

This book was written fifteen years ago 
as a guide to manufacturers during a period 
of depression. As the lessons expounded 
have not yet been appreciated by manage- 
ment in general, the book has been re- 
issued. The author has revised the original 
text and brought the “examples” up 
to date. 

Essentially of a practical nature, this 
book contains a very full treatment of the 
nature of overhead. The author recom- 
mends that “overhead” should be split 


Letters to 


into fixed and variable items, not treated 
as some mystic block of uncontrollable 
expense. 

Methods by which fixed costs can be 
ascertained are described and the wide 
scope given to the accountant once this 
has been done is amply brought out. The 
big variations in cost caused by changes in 
capacity can be ascertained and a budget 
drawn up, knowing in advance what 
capacity is required to give a stated profit 
at any desired selling price. 

From this point, the author goes on to 
differential or marginal cost, “ the cost of 
making one more unit at any capacity.” 
Differential costs are treated at length, 
particularly from the aspects of trade 
depression and healthy competition. Once 
differential costs are known policies can be 
formulated with advance knowledge of 
what the results will be. 

The author points out that many firms 
spend time and money in trying to reduce 
labour costs, only to find their efforts 
nullified because fixed expenses have 
increased and as the overhead cost per 
unit is usually the biggest proportion of 
the cost, here commends a comprehensive 
study of overhead. 

This book gives a practical approach to 
the problem and deserves to be widely read. 


the Editor 


Transfers of Legacies Abroad 
Smr,—When I read the paragraph under 
this heading which appeared on page 329 of 
your December issue I made another 
attempt to get permission to transfer com- 
paratively small sums to each of two 
legatees resident in Canada, but without 
success. My first attempt was in May, 1949. 
It appears that a regulation then in force 
has not been altered, which is to the effect 
that the date of Probate or Letters of 
Administration must be subsequent to 
May 12, 1940. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. A. DYER, A.s.A.A. 
January, 1950. 
Moreton, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


[It is understood from H.M. Treasury that 
where Probate or Letters of Administration 
were taken out before the introduction of 
exchange control on transfers to countries 
outside the sterling area on May 13, 1940, and 
legacies bequeathed to residents in these 
countries were not transferred to them at this 
time, the assumption is made that the money was 
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claimed in the United Kingdom as an invest- 
ment. Money invested before May 13, 1940, 
in the United Kingdom on behalf of residents 
outside the sterling area is treated as 
** blocked *” and a legacy which was retained 
in the United Kingdom as an investment does 
not qualify for the treatment now accorded 
to current legacies.—Epiror, ACCOUNTANCY. | 


Farm Assessments 

Sm,—The Taxation Notes in the 
January issue under Farm Assessments are 
of interest to us with a case of a change 
of farms. 

The facts are these : client trading for a 
number of years in a small way and 
assessed under Schedule B until 1946-47. 
No accounts prepared as tax assessment 
covered by personal allowances. In 
February, 1946, Ministry of Health served 
notice of compulsory purchase for housing 
and until September, 1946, client still in 
possession but looking round for another 
farm. Little farming was done from 
February, 1946, until tenancy of a small 
farm holding obtained about 30 miles away 
from County Council in whose area his old 
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Students will obtain an approach to th 
problem of overhead different from that 
provided by the standard text-book. 4, x 
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THE PATTERN AND FINANCE OF Forgicy 
TRADE. Lectures delivered at the Instityy 
of Bankers’ International Summer School 
September, 1949. (Published for the Instity, 
of Bankers by Europa Publications, Ltd, 39, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Price 155. net) 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION. By A. CG. Hooper 
and J. S. Nixon, Lu.B. Third edition. (Gy 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. Price as 
net.) 

DEPRECIATION AND RENEWAL OF Asser 
HAVING FLUCTUATING VALUES. By Angus 
MacBeath, ¢.A., A.c.W.A. (Gee & (% 
(Publishers), Ltd., London. Price 4s. net.) 


INCOME TAX, SUR-TAX AND PROFITS TAX 
(National Defence Contribution). By E. 
Miles Taylor, F.c.A., F.S.A.A., and D, ¢, 
Don, A.C.A., A.T.LL, A.C.L8. Twelfth 
Edition. (Textbooks, Limited. Price 305. net.) 


COMPANY LAW IN A NUTSHELL. By Bany 
Chedlow, Barrister-at-Law. (Sweet © 
Maxwell, Ltd., London. Price 6s. 6d. net.) 


farm was situate. Accounts prepared and 
submitted to Inspector for the financial year 
to September 30, 1947 and 1948, with 
computations for 1948-49 and 1949-50 on 
the continuing basis. Inspector seeks to 
assess profits of new farm on new busines 
basis. Can he succeed ? Farm implements 
and livestock transferred from one farm to 
another and outgoing tenant’s stocks taken 
over from the new farm. 
Yours faithfully, 
SHAWFORD. 


January, 9, 1950. 


[Subject to there having been no break 
(as appears to be the case, as the stock was 
transferred) this seems to be a case whert 
there has not been a discontinuance o 
trading, but merely a change of venue 
Section 10 (4), Finance Act, 1941, i it 
point. That says that the question whethe 
a trade has been discontinued or a new 
trade set up shall not, in the case of farming, 
be affected by the fact that, for particular 
years of assessment, the person carrying 0 
the farming is not or was not chargeable 
under Schedule D in respect thereof. It 
must be noted that the reference here is 
the person, not to the farm. And Section © 
(3) says that all the farming carried on by 
any particular person shall be treated as 01 
trade.—Eprror, AccouNnTANCY.] 
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Legal 


Private company—Transmission of shares— 
Directors’ right to refuse registration. 

In Moodie v. W. @ F. Shepherd (Book- 
hinders), Lid. (1949, 2 A.E.R., 104) the 
decision of the House of Lords depended 
largely on the construction cf particular 
Articles of Association of a private company. 
The case should, therefore, be used with 
caution in its application to Articles of 
diferent wording. Two general principles 
were, however, made clear : 

First, when Articles place restrictions on 
the “ transfer ” of shares, the word “ trans- 
fer” should » be — strictly construed ; 
unless the contrary implication is clear, it 
will be taken to mean only voluntary 
transfers and will not include the in- 
voluntary transmission of shares on the 
death of a member. 

Second, the Articles gave the directors 
an absolute discretion to refuse to register 
any transfer of shares of which they did not 
approve. The two directors then acting 
disagreed and passed no resolution either 
for or against the registration of the shares 
in question. Their lordships referred with 
approval to the decision of Astbury, J., in 
Re Hackney Pavilion, Ltd. (1924, 1 Ch. 276) 
and held that the mere failure to pass a 
resolution was not a formal active exercise 
of the right to decline. A formal active 
exercise of that right was required before 
the company was entitled to refuse to 
register the shares in the names of those to 
whom they had been transmitted and 
therefore registration should be ordered. 


Coal industry nationalisation—Computation of 
interim income. 

Under the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act, 1946, the New Rock Colliery Co., Ltd., 
became entitled to interim income equal to 
half the comparable ascertained revenue of 
the company. In accordance with Section 
22 (3) (c) of the Act the company chose 
that this revenue should be computed on 
income tax principles “ for its last complete 
accounting period before July 1, 1946,” the 


p4mount for any accounting period of more 


or less than 12 months to be adjusted to a 
!2months’ equivalent. For many years the 
company had made up quarterly accounts 
for the periods ending on March 31, 
une 30, September go and December 31. 
sé accounts were then audited and 
Written up in the company’s private ledger. 
€ accounts presented at the annual 


Notes 


general meeting were the four quarterly 
accounts combined into one account for the 
year ending September 30. The auditors’ 
certificate required under the Companies 
Acts was appended only to the balance 
sheet made up at September 30, and for 
income tax purposes an annual account 
only was produced, though all supporting 
schedules of information were prepared on 
a quarterly basis. 


On these facts Vaisey, J., upheld the 
company’s contention that “ the last com- 
plete accounting period before July, 1, 
1946,”” was the quarter ending on June 30, 
1946, and not the year ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, and his decision has now 
been affirmed by the Court of Appeal in 
Re New Rock Colliery Co., Ltd. 
2 A.E.R., 1070). 


Wills—Unattested alterations. 

The case of In re Itter deceased (noted in 
Accountancy for January, 1950, page 4) 
has now. been reported in 1949, Weekly 
Notes, 493. As a result of this report a word 
of caution should be given to those proving 
a will who seek to include in the probate 
some original writing which, owing to 
unattested alterations, is decipherable only 
by infra-red photography or some similar 
device. 


By Section 21 of the Wills Act, 1837, an 
unattested alteration in a will has no effect 
and the original will stands “ except so far 
as the words or effect of the will before such 
alteration shall not be apparent.” If the 
words revealed only by infra-red photo- 
graphy were “ apparent ” within the mean- 
ing of this Section, then the words so 
revealed should be admitted to probate in 
all cases where they have been concealed 
from the eye by unattested alterations. But 
in Itter’s case the Court held that the words 
were not “apparent”’ and they admitted 
the words to probate only on the alternative 
ground that the testatrix intended the 
original bequests to stand if the alterations 
were not effective in law. In the opinion of 
the writer there may be many cases in 
which no such intention could be inferred ; 
for example, the testator might paste over 
the original amount of a legacy a slip on 
which the word “ Nothing ” was written or 
he might conceal both the name of the 
beneficiary and the amount by a blank 


slip of paper. 


(1949. 


Winding-up of company—Declaration of validity 
of debenture issued between date of presentation 
of petition and winding-up order. 

Section 227 of the Companies Act, 1948, 
which made no alteration in the previously 
existing Statute law, provides: “In a@ 
winding-up by the Court any disposition 
of the property of the company, including 
things in action, and any transfer of shares, 
or alteration in the status of the members 
of the company, made after the commence- 
ment of the winding-up shall be void 
unless the Court otherwise orders.” 

In Re Steane’s (Bournemouth), Ltd. (1949, 
Weekly Notes 490) Vaisey, J., held that the 
exercise of discretion to make an order had 
been left at large to the Court by the 
legislature or at least controlled only by 
those general principles which applied to 
every kind of judicial discretion. The 
applicant had advanced monies to the 
company both before and after the presenta- 
tion of the winding-up petition and these 
advances had been secured by a debenture 
issued two days after the presentation. The 
learned Judge was satisfied that the 
applicant had acted in good faith with the 
purpose of keeping the company going and 
had explained in detail the destination of 
the monies advanced. Under these cir- 
cumstances he decided to make an order 
affirming the debenture and adding the 
applicant’s costs to his security. 


Liability of company to capital and transfer 
duties on shares issued on amalgamation— 
Beneficial ownership altered within two years. 

In Accountancy for October, 1949 
(page 277), a note appeared on the decision 
in Attorney-General v. London Stadiums, Ltd. 
(1949, 2 A.E.R., 362). This case dealt 
with the liability of a company to pay 
capital duty and transfer duty on shares 
issued as a result of amalgamation where 
the beneficial ownership of some of the 
shares was altered within two years from 
the amalgamation. The decision, that the 
Crown could recover duty remitted, has 
now been affirmed by the Court of Appeal, 
in 1949, 2 A.E.R., 1007. 


Bankruptcy—Set-off of damages for fraud 
against trustee’s claim for rent. : 

The Court of Appeal has affirmed (1949, 
2 A.E.R., 1079) the decision in Kitchen’s 
Trustee v. Madders (reported in 1949, 
2 A.E.R., 54, and noted in ACCOUNTANCY 
for August, 1949, page 221). This case 
dealt with rights of set-off in bankruptcy. 
The Court allowed the defendants to 
produce fresh evidence and to raise a 
further defence under the Rent Restriction 
Acts. This defence was successful and the 
damages were considerably reduced, but the 
principles of bankruptcy law enunciated 
by Harman, J., in the lower Court 
were not affected. 
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Incorporated 


THE SOCIETY OF 


Accountants 


THE MAJESTY OF LONDON 


THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ LONDON 
and District Society held its monthly 
luncheon meeting on January 3, 1950. 
Mr. R. N. Barnett, F.s.A.a., chairman of 
the District Society, presided, and the guest 
speaker was Professor A. E. Richardson. 

The chairman, in introducing Professor 
Richardson, said that he was a member of* 
the Royal Academy, a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and an 
Honorary m.A. of Cambridge University. 
He took a keen interest in many of the 
societies dealing with architecture, the fine 
arts and ancient monuments. He was a 
lecturer on architecture at London Uni- 
versity and the Royal Society of Arts 
School. 

Professor Richardson said that in the 
course of time London had become a 
gigantic ellipse, having its foci in St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey. All great cities 
tended to become ellipses. Here, then, was 
the majesty of London—not in the elevation 
of its buildings, for there was nothing ver- 
tically dominant, ‘but in the interminable 
vastness, the shutting out of the distant 
countryside and the enclosing within the 
streets themselves of park lands and green 
oases which were so realistically unreal. 

If he were to attempt to describe all the 
visual interests of London they would 
require fifty talks to deal with them alone. 
But what was of supreme interest was the 
mysterious charm which was London’s alone. 
This was the general impressiveness arising 
from local features which led on to other 
local features. There were many Londons. 
In Liverpool Street and Bishopsgate was a 
London by itself. If they went a quarter 
of a mile away there was another London. 
There were innumerable Londons. They 
had a family likeness but they all differed. 
Thus all London looked the same to those 
who were not gifted with seeing eyes. When 
people began to distinguish the focal 
points of different localities, they were 
astounded at the varied interest, and began 
to understand the spirit of this mighty city. 

What was being done to improve 
London ? A fun fair was being made on the 
South Bank which would never be ready 
in time. As a member of the Fine Art Com- 
mission, he could let that secret out. They 
said: ‘This is a danger spot you are 
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making. If you get 20,000 people there 
you will be doing well, but if you get more 
than 20,000 you will be creating a public 
danger, and it may be a disaster.” It was 
too small to contain all those people. 

Sir Thomas Keens, J.P., D.L., F.S.A.A., 
thanked Professor Richardson for his talk. 
Sir Thomas recalled a short paragraph 
about Professor Richardson which had 
appeared in the Bedfordshire Magazine. It 
commenced with a review of Professor 
Richardson’s latest work and it said: 
** Scholar, artist and practising architect, 
Professor Richardson has here produced the 
best book on this subject (An Introduction to 
Georgian Architecture) that we have yet seen.” 

Professor Richardson had completely 
restored almost all the parish churches in 
‘Bedfordshire ; they had been in a frightful 
state of decay. It was a perfect joy to go 
through the villages and see Professor 
Richardson’s handiwork. That work had 
been for him largely a labour of love. 
Moreover, he had charge of York Minister 
and was adviser on the cathedrals of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Londonderry. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


JANUARY II, 1950 


Present: Mr. A. Sruarr- ALLEN, 
President (in the chair), Mr. C. Percy 
Barrowcliff (Vice-President), Sir Frederick 
Alban, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. R. M. Branson, 
Mr. A. H. Edwards, Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, Mr. M. J. Faulks, Mr. Alex. 
Hannah, Mr. L. C. Hawkins, Mr. C. A. G. 
Hewson, Mr. Walter Holman, Mr. H. O. 
Johnson, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. A. E. 
Middleton, Mr. Bertram Nelson, Mr. T. H. 
Nicholson, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. F. A. 
Prior, Miss P. E. M. Ridgway, Mr. R. E. 
Starkie, Mr. Joseph Stephenson, Mr. 
Richard A. Witty, Mr. I. A. F. Craig 
(Secretary) and the Deputy Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


The President extended a welcome to Mr. 
A. H. Edwards (Dorchester), Mr. H. O. 
Johnson (Bath) and Mr. T. H. Nicholson 
(London), who took their seats on the 
Council for the first time. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 
The President offered the conz:atulation 
of the Council to the following member 
of the Society, whose names appeared in the 
list of New Year Honours : 
Mr. R. E. Yeabsley, c.8.£. (London); 
Knight Bachelor. 
Mr. J. D. Imrie, ¢.B.£. (Edinburgh): 
Knight Bachelor. 
Mr. A. J. Knowlden (London) : cz, 
Mr. P. G. Norman (Watford) : c.z.x, 
Mr. V. Carlisle (London) : .x.x. 
Mr. H. O. W. Bigg : M.s.z. 


PRESENTATION TO SIR FREDERICK ALBAy 


The President, in presenting to Sir Frederick 
Alban a portfolio containing the resolution 
of thanks which was adopted at the annual 
general meeting in May, 1949, said that the 
occasion was the more felicitous in that it 
synchronised with Sir Frederick’s birthday, 
He wished Sir Frederick, on behalf of all 
present, many anniversaries as happy as the 
present. 

Sir Frederick’s period of office had 
covered the two most strenuous years in the 
recent history of the Society. Although 
resident in Cardiff, he was constantly in 
attendance at the headquarters in London 
and was indefatigable in his visits to 
Branches and District Societies. In addition, 
he paid a lengthy visit to the United States 
and Canada. He presided at two Refresher 
Courses at Cambridge and a number of 
other functions. It was beyond doubt that 
during Sir Frederick’s presidency _ the 
prestige of the Society had advanced in 
marked degree. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The reports of the Finance and General 
Purposes, Disciplinary, Development, and 
Examination and Membership Committes 
were received. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
The Council considered applications for 
election to Fellowship, for admission 1 
membership and for registration as mem 
bers in retirement. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL 
The Council received a report that the 
Ministry of Works had deferred for twelve 
months consideration of the application 
build the proposed extension to the Hall. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


The Committee received a report from Mr. 
R. E. Yeabsley upon the work of the Britis 
Institute of Management and upon the 
proposal to form autonomous Local Mar 
agement Associations throughout the 
country. The Council resolved that the 
British Institute of Management should be 
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isrmed that the Society desired to main- 
sin appropriate liaison wherever possible, 
ud that the steps being taken to promote 
he formation of Local Management 
jsociations had the Society’s general 
approval and support. It was agreed that 
nembers of Branches and District Societies 
should be encouraged to take an active part 
in the Local Management Associations 
gheme by means of individual membership. 


NIERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCOUNTING 
The Council considered the arrangements 
mde to date to hold an International 
Congress in London during July, 1951. The 
Council decided that in view of the diffi- 
alty of obtaining suitable accommodation 
it might be necessary to postpone the Con- 
gess until 1952. The Society’s representa- 
tives were authorised to agree to this course 
at the next meeting of the International 
Congress Executive Committee if the 
present difficulties could not be surmounted. 


APPOINTMENT 


The Council offered their congratulations 
to Mr. Frank E. Price, F.s.a.A., Messrs. 
Alban & Lamb, Cardiff, upon his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Development 
Corporation established to build a new 
town at Cwmbran. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MATTERS 


The President announced that the text of 
the Accountancy Bill published by the 
South African Government had now been 
received and was under examination by the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The minutes of recent meetings of the 
South African committees were received, 
subject to membership and other matters 
being dealt with by the relevant com- 
mittees of the Council. 


RESIGNATIONS 


A report was received that the following 
resignations had been accepted : 
From January 1, 1948 : 
Nicholas, Frank George Turner (Asso- 
ciate), Melbourne. 
From January 1, 1949 : 
Ramachandran, Tiruvisalur Swaminatha 
(Associate), Madras, India. 
From January 1, 1950 : 
Banks, Amy Marian (Fellow), London. 
Foulger, Ernest Edward (Associate), 
Portsmouth. 
Kimber, Gilbert Frank Patey (Associate), 
Wallington, Surrey. 
Little, Richard Thomas 
London. 
Shotton, William Lanza (Associate), 
London. 
_ Leonard Walter (Fellow), Mitcham, 
urrey. 
Wells, Charles Henry (Fellow), Australia 
(formerly of Sheffield). 


(Fellow), 


DEATHS 


The Council recef¥ed with regret a 
report of the death of each of the following 
members : 
Agelasto, Emmanuel John (Associate), 
Torquay. 
Bailey, Maurice (Associate), Bradford. 
Garstang, Reginald (Associate), Brent- 
wood. 
Gent, John Henry (Associate), London. 
Henderson, Harry Stuart (Fellow), Birm- 


ingham. 

Jordan, Williams Hopkins (Associate), 
Drogheda. 

Legge, Claude Whorlow (Fellow), 


Seaford. 

Madsen, Victor Henry Benson (Asso- 
ciate), Melbourne, Australia. 

Shaw, Ernest Blackburn (Fellow), Hud- 
dersfield. 

Simmonds, Harry John (Associate), 
London. 

Sisley, Thomas Henry (Fellow), Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


Stringer, George Ernest (Fellow), 
London. 
Thomas, Henry Dunlop (Associate), 


Heathcote, Victoria, Australia. 
Tunstall, Sidney Laverock (Associate), 
Warrington. 


EXAMINATIONS 


THE PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL 
Examinations of the Society will be held on 
May 16, 17 and 18, 1950, at London, 
Manchester, I.eeds, Rirmingham, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast. 

Candidates are asked to obtain their 
application forms from the Honorary 
Secretary of their Branch or District Society. 

Completed applications, with all relevant 
supporting docume::ts and the fee, should 
be sent to the Secretary, Society of In- 
corporated Accountants, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London. W.C.2, not later than Monday, 
March 20. 1950. 


Results 


OF EXAMINATIONS 


NOVEMBER 1949 
FINAL EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (6) 
Bonner, Frederick Ernest (formerly Borough 
Treasurer’s Department), Ealing. 
(First Certificate of Merit and First Prize.) 
SHUTTLEWoRTH, William (with Cooper 
Bros. & Co.), Liverpool. 
(Second Certificate of Merit and Second Prize.) 


PritcHaRD, William John (with Cyril 
Arnold), Rhyl. 
(Third Certificate of Merit.) 
Macponatp, Robert Ian (with Cooper 
Bros. & Co.), Liverpool. 
(Fourth Certificate of Merit.) 
Tomuinson, Walter (with Boyce, Welch & 
Co.), Bradford. 
(Fifth Certificate of Merit.) 
BowERMAN, John William (with Brebner, 
Allen & Trapp), London. 
(Sixth Certificate of Merit.) 


Candidates Passed (236) 

Abingdon—BraprieLp, William Gilbert 
(with Critchley & Co.). 

Altrincham—HarGREAVEsS, Edward 
George (with C. Pollard); Wertman, 

, Harry (with C. Pollard). 

Aylesbury-—Howxins,’ Eric Charles 
(County Treasurer’s Department). 

Bath—Pope, Peter (with Albert J. Pope). 

Belfast—RussE_._, Samuel George (with 
Thomas S. Totton). 

Birkenhead—Govutp, Gerald Anthony 
(with McEwan, Wallace, Howell & Co.). 

Birmingham—Crow ey, Dennis Trevor 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
Fe.ttows, Norman Sydney (with W. G. A. 
Russell & Co.); Fintey, Frank William 
(with G. H. C, S. Stanley & Co.) ; Jeynes, 
Edward Raymond (with Howard Smith, 
Thompson & Co.); Satmon, Eric Walter 
(with W. G. A. Russell & Co.); THurs- 
TANs, Stanley Harry (with Bowker, 
Stevens & Co.). 

Bolton—OweEn, Harold (with J. O. Young 
& Co.); Tuomas, Frank (with P. & J. 
Kevan). 

Bombay—Bunarwat.ia, Soli  Aderji, 
B.com. (formerly with B. P. Gharda & 
Co.); Desat, Dinuprasad Krishnalal 
(formerly with Batliboi & Purohit); 
Duonpy, Hormusji Behramji, m.a. (for- 
merly with S. B. Billimoria & Co.); 
Kuaras, Homi Dosabhai, 8.com. (for- 
merly with S. B. Billimoria & Co.). 

Boreham Wood—Wa .keER, William Derek 
(with Hamer, Pollard & Co.). 

Bournemouth—Snuccs, Peter Thomas 
George (with C. Stanley Dawson). 

Bradford—Haicn, John Desmond (with 
Armitage & Norton) ; HEmincway, James 
Arthur (with Crowther, Evans & Son); 
LIGHTOWLER, Frank (with Auker, Hors- 
field & Longbottom) ; WARNEFoRD, Gor- 
don Pollard (with Firth, Parish & Clarke) ; 
Woopueap, Geoffrey Mayall (with Crow- 
ther, Evans & Son). 

Brighton—F .ank.in, Geoffrey (with Car- 
penter, Arnold & Turner); YARDLEY, 
Peter (with Carpenter, Arnold & Turner). 

Bristol—Fatuers, Ronald (formerly with 
Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell & Co.) ; 
Lyons, Ernest Frederick (with FE. T. 
Senington & Co.). 
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Bromley-—CuHarzes, Alfred William (with 
Waight & Co.). 

Burnley—Tuornton, John (with Ash- 
worth, Moulds & Co.). 

Bury—Jones, William Robert (with James 
Hope, Sons & Co.); Pinper, Fred (with 
James Hope, Sons & Co.). 

Bury St. Edmunds—Pamment, Cyril 
Raymond (with Ensor, Son & Goult). 

Calcutta—CuHnHawcHuariA, Basudeo, 
B.com. (formerly with K. N. Gutgutia & 
Co.); Guose, Lakshmi Charan (formerly 
with P. K. Mitra & Co.); LaAnrrl, 
Rabindranath, M.A. (formerly with N. C. 
Chakravarty & Co.); Mrrra, Kamal 
Kumar, B.A. (formerly with P. K. 
Mitra & Co.); MuKHERJEE, Dwijendra 
Nath (formerly with S. R. Batliboi & 
Co.); Roy, Kshitish Chandra, B.a. 
(formerly with late A. M. Roy) ; SARKAR, 
Pradyot Kumar (formerly with D. P. 
Chatterjee & Co.). 

Cambridge—Srussens, Roger Herbert 
(with Slater, Dominy & Swann); Tir- 
FANY, Raymond Leslie (formerly with 
Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—Brnnett, Arnold Keith (with 
T. R. Morris); Crick, Gordon Lewis 
(with Arthur B. Watts, Gregory & Co.) ; 
Cuuce, Gerald Alfred (with J. Wallace, 
Williams & Co.); Hatt, Horace Masters 
(formerly with Richard Leyshon & Co.) ; 
Pearce, George Malcolm (with Richard 
Leyshon & Co.); Smrru, Gordon Allen 
(with D. R. Garston); Stewart, Thomas 
Keith (with Saunders, Horton, Evans & 
Co.). 

Chichester—Barrett, Kenneth Russell 
(County Treasurer’s Department). 

Doncaster—Bares, Joseph Leslie (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Edinburgh—Sinc.iair, Alexander Robert- 
son, M.A., B.cOM., (formerly City Cham- 
berlain’s Department). 

Fleet—Wituiams, John Tyrrel (with Davis, 
Kellie & Co.). 

Gloucester—Munpy, Dennis Victor (with 
Duart-Smith, Baker & Price). 

Halifax—Braprorp, Edward Royston 
(with Armitage & Norton) ; GREENWoopD, 
Frank Goldthorp (with Charles L. 
Townend & Co.). 

Hawick—Kenny, John Graham (with 
John J. Welch & Co.). 

Hemel Hempstead—Woo.tpriwce, Eric 
(formerly Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment). 

Hull—Garrton, Wilfred Frankish (with 
Sowerby & Rushforth); Swarve, Laur- 
ence Hall (with Butterell & Ridgway). 

Keighley—Haywoop, Allan (with Wm. 
Robertshaw & Myers); Potrerton, 
Owen (with Wm. Robertshaw & Myers). 

Kendal—Towers, Raymond (with W. H. 
Stables). 
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Leicester—BisHop, 


Leeds—Barr, Albert (formerly with Bart- 


field & Co.); Bray, Leslie (with Frank 
Hall); BusrieLp, Jack (with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co.); Hartiey, John 
Duncan (with Charles F. Beer & Co.); 
Huntincton, Arthur (with Lupton & 
Smedley) ; Lrvincstone, Allan Campbell 
(with Price, Waterhouse & Co.) ; STEAD, 
Brian Charles (with Alexander, Sagar & 
Co.); Warp, Cyril (with Thos. Coombs 
& Son). 

Raymond = Clifford 
(with Thomas May & Co.); BLair, 
James David (with Fox & Co.) ; Cooke, 
Albert Edgar (with Bolton, Bullivant & 
Co.); EGAN, Ernest Edward (with Wykes 
& Co.);' Frirx,! Thomas William (with 
Thomas May & Co.) ; LAuRENcE, Alexan- 
der John (with Baker & Co.); WEBB, 
John Wilson (with Wykes & Co.) ; Woop, 
Frank Lorraine Lawson (with Wykes 
& Co.). 


Lincoln-—McCartny, Brian Patrick (with 


Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 


Liverpool—AxeELrop, Jerome David (with 


W. F. Ewbank & Co. and Guild, Appleton 
& Co.); Brocksank, John Edward (with 
R. Duncan, French & Co.); HAtey, 
Kenneth Charles (with Semper & Co.) ; 
NANCOLLIs, Walter (with A. J. Johnston) ; 
Roper, John Tilston (with Cooper Bros. 
& Co.) ; ScATTERGOOD. Alan (with Blease 
& Sons); THompson, Donald Oswald 
(with Blease & Sons). 


London—Acer, Joseph (with Clements, 


Hakim & Co.); Amey, Richard George 
(with Darke, Robson & Co-); BAKER, 
Bertram William (with Viney, Price & 
Goodyear) ; BAKER, Colin Frederick (with 
Sheen & Co.); BARKER, Walter Charles 
(with Payne, Stone, Fraser & Co.); 
Barton, Arthur Francis (with Hilton, 
Sharp & Clarke); Bavin, Eric John(with 
Gowar, Ashby & Barnsdale); BLACKMAN, 
Ronald Edwin (with Baker, Todman & 
Co.); Booron, Joseph Stanley (with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.); Borett, 
Edward Charles (with Brown, Peet & 
Tilly); Brrecar, Leonard Isaac (with 
Clarke, Pickering & Co.); Brown, Eric 
Henry Charles (formerly with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.) ; Butt, Edward 
Curzon James (with Newman, Ogle, 
Bevan & Donald); Burr, Donald Edwin 
(with Binder, Hamlyn & Co.); Caine, 
Frederick William (with James Todd & 
Co.); CHamBers, Thomas Francis (with 
Geo. Little, Sebire & Co.); Cook, 
Stephen David (with Binder, Hamlyn 
& Co.); Cosrer-Loneman, Clifford 
Morris (with Davie, Parsons & Co.); 
Cousins, Alec Thomas (with Jacob & 
Haynes); Cox, Leonard Albert (with 
Ball, Baker & Co.); Dear, Colin Paul 
(with Morgan & Co.); Derrcn, Angel 
(with Lionel Davidson & Co.); Dopoo, 


Harry Amoo (with Cassleton Elliott & 
Co.); DonneLty, Edward Vincent (with 
Silversides, Slack & Barnaby): Eacgp. 
sALL, Alfred John (with Benda!! & Find. 
lay); Eastey, Henry Brian (with Ray. 
linson & Hunter); Epwarps, Alan Kep. 
neth Warneford (with Eric Phillips & 
Co.); Farconer, Donald George (with 
Barton, Mayhew & Co.); Foaco, Bric 
Wilson (with Baker, Sutton & (Co): 
FosH, Norman Sidney (with A. § 
Quaife & Gower) ; FRANKLIN, Louis Alber 
William (with Bryden, Johnson & Co): 
Guosu, Theo (with Price, Waterhouse 
& Co.); GRANVILLE, John William (with 
Howard, Howes & Co.); Harpecastiz, 
Corin Berry (with B. de V. Hardcastle 
Burton & Co.) ; Howarp, Monty Bernard 
(with Newman, Ogle, Bevan & Donald): 
JENNER, William .Edward (with J. 1. 
Harper, Lamaison & Co.); Jones, Nor- 
man James (with Clench, Hewitt & Co,); 
Knox, Alan John (with Keeling & Co,); 
LawereEnce, Eric (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); Lewis, David (with 
Caldwell & Braham); Locan, Paul 
Anthony (with Edward Moore & Sons); 
MacKenzig, John Roderick (with C. fF. 
Middleton & Co.) ; Marks, Sidney Mason 
(with Howard, Howes & Co.); Mus, 
Raymond Frank ‘with Cooper Brother 
& Co.); Moore, Frederick Henry (with 
Deioitte, Plender, Griffiths & (Co,); 
Morean, Anthony (with Eric Phillips & 
Co.); Moss, Bernard Charter (with 
Thorne, Lancaster & Co.) ; Moss, William 
Harry (with Alfred Neill & Co.); Mut- 
LINGER, Basil Reginald (with Pannell, 
Crewdson & Hardy); Munnay, Neil 
Howard (with Allen, Baldry, Holman & 
Best); Munns, Reginald (with Rawlinson 
& Hunter); Neat, Ronald Thomas (with 
Chalmers, Wade & Co.); Newma\, 
William (with Wood & Co.); Nic, 
Stanley George Richard (with F. W. 
Stephens & Co.); OrcHarp, Stuatt 
Ernest (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.) ; Owens, Allan Bernard John Dennis 
(with Hereward, Scott, Davies & Co); 
Pyne, Douglas Walter (with Alles, 
Baldry, Holman & Best); Rarcul, 
Ralph Vernon (with Crick & Bussell} 
Reape, Reginald Frederick (with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Ropricues, William 
Gordon (with Mitchell, Rodrigues & Co.) 
Rosen, Gerald (with Turquand, Tu- 
quand & Co.); Ross, Herbert (will 
Cooper & Cooper); Russexi, Stanley 
John (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
Co.); Rust, Robert Arthur (with Sharp, 
Parsons & Co.); Sarnspury, Staley 
Herbert (with Fox & Hoare); Soot 
Raymond James Lethbridge (forme 
with Clench, Hewitt & Co.); SHAR 
Matthew William (formerly with Pannel, 
Crewdson & Hardy); Sruarr, Ritch 
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pdward (formerly with Singleton, Fabian 


nt (with MM & Co.); 'URNER, Anthony John (with 
Eacer. John M. Winter & Son); Wane, Victor 
& Find. Harold (with Patterson, Greenwood & 
h Raw. (o,); WARD, William Robert (with 


in Ken. Ajinutt, Bradfield & Co.); WARNER, 
illips & fH Norman Charles (with Albert A. Henley 
e (with fg Co.); Wixrams, Thomas Ernest 
, Eric ff (ormerly with T. H. Williams & Co.); 

Co.); HJ Woop, Geoffrey Walter (with Lithgow, 


. EB. Neson & Co.); Yeatman, Leonard 
s Alber ff Norman (Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
‘ Co,); ment, St. Marylebone). 


Madras—SAMBIAH, Parvata Neni, B.A. 
(with Brahmayya & Co.). 
Manchester—Beecn, James Alan (with 
James Todd & Adams); BRAZENDALE, 
Allan Courtenay (with Haworth & 
Wheatley Jones); Kipp, Cyril (with 
Cooper & Cooper); TEAspaLe, Frank 
Ashton (with John W. Hirst & Co.); 
TrippieR, Roy Donovan (with Cosslett & 
Co.). 

Middlesbrough—Barrtup, Maurice Aubrey 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 
Midsomer Norton—Humpuries, Ewart 

John (formerly with W. J. Landray). 
Morley—JoHNSON, Dennis (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 
Nairobi—SturMAN, John Dennis (with 
Alexander & Ingram). 

Neath—Hunxin, John Llewellyn (with 


Jennings & Watkins). 

lips & H Newcastle-upon-T yne—App.esy, 
(with J George (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
‘illiam # Co.); Listz, Thomas William (with 
Mut- @ Price, Waterhouse & Co.); Lunp, Leslie 
innell, #@ William (with Winter, Robinson & 
Neil MJ Sisson); Partison, Sydney (with Seddon, 
nan & # =Magnay & Spoors); Prrrers, John 
linson # Spence Anderson (Practising Accoun- 
(with tant). 
MAN, New Delhi—Macotra, Navin Chandra 
Nic, @ (with K. P. Soni & Co.). 
’. Wi Newport, Mon.—Jones, Donald Lloyd 
Stuart # (with Alban & Lamb); Mappox, John 
ell & (with Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas 
ens HF =6& Co.); NicHotas, Raymond Trevor 
Co.); (wih W. Clark & Stephens); Pucu, 
Alle, #f Geoffrey Edwin (with Alfred E. Pugh). 
curt, #% Northampton—-ALiinson, Royston Bir- 
sell; @ kett (with Baker & Co.); RicHARDs, 
iol, MH Ronald Jack (with Kilby & Fox); 
liam # = Waterman, Arthur John (with Benbow 
Co.); & Airs). 

Tur Norwich—Brtincuurst, Cyril George 


formerly with H. P. Gould & Son); 


anley Frencu, David Owen (with C. C. Payne) ; 
pst Nvrratt, Herbert Edward (County 
Treasurer’s Department). 


Nottingham—Coxe, Basil Harold (with 
Prior & Palmer); ENDERBY, Geoffrey 
Charles (with Carlisle, Ray & Co.); 
Tarrant, George Hobson (with F. Stokes 
& Ricks). 

Otley—Srorr, Geoffrey William (with 
Hollings, Crowe, Storr & Co.). 
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Oxford—Sa.te, Reginald Ernest (with 
Henn, Townsend & Co.). 

Plymouth—Davey, Ernest George (with 
A. J. Northcott, Lyddon & Co.); Kers- 
WILL, Guy Barry (with Roberts & Pascho). 

Preston—Garpner, Thomas (with Rush- 
ton, Toulmin & Foster). 

Rochdale—Crowruer, Thomas Russell 
(with Walter S. Lewis & Sons). 

Salford—Jaccer, Eric (with George E. 
Cooke). ; 

Salisbury—Wicks, William Leonard (with 
Malpas, Simmons & Co.). 

Sheffield—A. en, Sidney Alan (Practising 
Accountant); BuLttincHam, Oliver (with 
Joshua Wortley & Sons); Limexer, 
Robert Henry (with Cunningham, Priest- 
ley & Co.); Truswett, Wilfred Henry 
(with Joshua Wortley & Sons); Witcock, 
Edward Gordon (with Gobden, Board & 
Co.). 

Shrews bur y—Warrtincuay, Douglas 
Brown (with Harper, Kent & Wheeler). 

Smethwick—Harrison, William (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Southampton—Goopeve, Eric Cyril (with 
C. R. Foot, Fox & Co.). 

Southend-on-Sea—Beit, John Hugh 
Leggatt (formerly with Rickard & Co.); 
Bicc, Derek Charles (with H. Bell). 

Southport—BircuHa.t, Ernest John (with 
Hodge & Halsall); Peer, John (with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co.). 

Southsea—Apsey, John (with Arthur 
Daniels & Co.); Biccs, Leonard Ralph 
(with Arthur Daniels & Co.); Marks, 
Arthur John (formerly with Buchanan 
& Barter). 

Stockport—Honce, Dennis Arnold Sidney 
(with T. A. V. Sutton & Co.); SHaw, 
Kenneth Stephenson (with H. B. Leah 
& Co.). 

Stony Stratford—Tuompson, Roy John 
Desmond (with Keens, Shay, Keens & 
Co.). 

Swansea—Jones, William Rees (with 
Ashmole, Edwards & Goskar); Rosser, 
Melvyn Wynne (with Francis & Williams). 

Trowbridge—RicnHarps, John Desmond 
(County Treasurer’s Department). 

Tunbridge Wells—Srranc, Kenneth 
(with Creasey, Son & Wickenden). 

Valetta—Harsor, James Albert (with 
Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe & Co.). 

West Hartlepool—Arxinson, Walter Sun- 
ley (with H. H. Kilvington). 

Winchester—Kerrican, Terence (City 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Wolverhampton—Heatn, Frank Arthur 
(with .Campbell & Co.); STALLARD, 
James Anthony Barker (with W. Vincent 
Vale & Co.). 

York—Batts, Oswell Wallace (with A. I. 
C. Forster & Stott) ; Heeis, Dennis (with 
W. D. Garbutt & Elliott). 

Ireland—Desmonp, Walter Clement (with 
Purtill & Co.), Dublin; Fanninc, Noel 


‘Birmingham—Cog, 


(with W. A. Deevy & Co.), Waterford; 
O’Ne1, Michael (with Kennedy, Crow- 
ley & Co.), Cork; SHerHan, Maurice 
Noel (with Pearse P. O’Brien), Bray; 
Wacner, Nicholas (with S. H. Moore), 
Cork. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (6) 

Cooper, Peter Robert (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.), London. 
(First Place Certificate and First Prize.) 

McKezg, Harold Leslie (with J. A. Kinnear 
& Co.), Dublin. 

(Second Place Certificate and Second Prize.) 

Smart, Alan George (with Myring & 
Bradbury), London. 

(Third Place Certificate and Third Prize.) 

Tey, Victor Albert (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.), London. 

(Fourth Place Certificate.) 

James, Derek Albert (with Farrow, Bersey, 

Gain, Vincent & Co.), London. 
(Fifth Place Certificate.) 

Baciey, Henry Joseph (with Thomson 

McLintock & Co.), London. 
(Sixth Place Certificate.) 
Candidates Passed (269) 

Aberdeen—Ross, David Alexander (with 
Jas. A. Jeffrey & Co.). 

Aylesbury—Furrron, James Stuart (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Bacup-—Crarke, Frank (with J. H. Lord — 
& Co.). 

Barrow-in-Furness—Smytn, John 
Maurice (with R. F. Miller & Co.). 

Belfast—Ba._, Dermot Henry (with W. 
Campbell Watson & Co.); FINEGAN, 
Brian Gerard (with Crawford & Allen) ; 
Rew, Randall Isaac (with Beattie & 
Graham); Sree.e, Joseph Frederick 

_ (with William Campbell Watson & Co.). 

Norman George 
(with S. E. Bramwell); Grunpy, Harry 
(with Buckle, Wilk & Co.); Evans, 
Douglas William (with B. T. Davis & 
Co.) ; Hiton, Cyril (Borough Treasurer’s 
Department); Lane, Stanley (with Wall 
& Tanfield) ; McCormick, Kenneth Hugh 
(with Brown & Bissell) ; PoweL., Anthony 
John (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.) ; Ricc, Ronald Leslie (with Howard 
Smith, Thompson & Co.). 

Blackburn— Hircuen, Norman (with 
Rodger Smith & Co.); HopcKINson, 
John Francis (with Ashworth, Mosley & 
Co.). 

Blackpool—Barton, Eric Edward (with 
Bowman, Grimshaw & Co.). 

Bolton—Hacxett, Denys Howarth (with 
Midgley Gerrard & Co.); WoORRALL, 
Malcolm (with R. C. Parry). 

Bournemouth—Brown, Ronald George 
Douglas (with Edward Bicker & Son); 
Davis, Alan Edward (with Pettitt, 
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Maddox & Co.) ; Henson, Arthur David 
(with Pettitt, Maddox & Co.). 

Bradford—Bentuam, Eric (with Walter 
Bentham); CAawopry, Joseph (with Raw- 
linson, Greaves & Mitchell); Harpesry, 
Jack (with Percy Hodgkinson & Co.); 
Hott, Jack (with Armitage & Norton); 
LIGHTOWLER, Neville (with Boyce, Welch 
& Co); Nortu, Harold (with Russell 
Tillett & Co.); Ritey, Jack (with Raw- 
linson, Greaves & Mitchell); SeaRLE, 
Stanley Richard (with Armitage & 
Norton); SHaw, John Bernard (with J. 
Herbert Haley, Son & Co.); Smrrn, Eric 
Peter (with Watson, Wood & Co.); 
SucpEN, Deryck Spencer (with Maurice 
Bailey). 

Bristol—Banrietp, John Clayton (with 
Solomon Hare & Co.) ; Brown, Raymond 
John (with Curtiss, Jenkins, Cornwell & 
Co.); BusH, Peter Alden (with Eyre & 
Shipton); Fisu, Brian Howard (with 
Solomon Hare'& Co.). 

Bromley—Batt, Leslie 
Waight & Co.). 

Burnley—Dymonp, William John (with 
Ashworth, Moulds & Co.). 

Calcutta—Basu, Nirmal Kumar (formerly 
with D. Basu & Co.); BHATTACHARYA, 
Satyendra Kumar (formerly with G. Basu); 
Co.an, Minoo Kakey, B.A. (formerly with 
M. D. Darbari & Co.). 

Cambridge—Barnes, Maurice Frederick 
(with Slater, Dominy & Swann). 

Cardiff—Bartiey, Joseph Haydn (with 
Percy Walker, Simpson & Co.); Lewis, 
Eric David (with J. H. Henderson, 
Griffiths & Co.). 

Carlisle—Davis, George Kenneth (with 
E. J. Williams & Co.). 

Cheltenham—Ho.mes, Leslie Ernest 
(Borough Treasurer’s Department). 

Cirencester—Goopa eg, Frank Noel (with 
Midwinter & Rhodes). 

Colchester—Harrison, Henry Cecil (with 
Cooper, Cozens & Co.); Kirsy, William 
Edward George (with Norman F. Kirby). 

Consett—Rovut.epcr, Rex Thompson 
(with J. M. Nicholson & Co.). 

Derby—Caro, Brian Guthrie (with Nutt, 
Horne & Co.). 

Dorchester—Scriven, John Benfield 
Pearce (with Edwards & Edwards). 
Douglas—Garrett, John Lionel (with 

Shannon, Kneale & Co.). 

Dudley—Mrrcuett, Thomas John (with 
Wm. Lloyd & Co.). 

Dunfermline—Lippe.., Drummond Mor- 
ton (with James Condie & Co.); NeEss, 
James Stein (with G. R. B. MacGill). 

Edinburgh—Weir, Thomas George (with 
Johnston & King). 

Exeter—Reep, Frederic Walter (with 
S. A. Mulligan). 

Gateshead-on-Tyne—GreEnwoop, Wil- 
liam Harold (with G. A. Robinson). 
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Arthur (with 


Glasgow—-Gisson, Robert (City Chamber- 
lain’s Department); Taytor, Ian Ken- 
neth Gardner (with Wilson & Gough). 

Goole—Bappitey, Colin (with G. W. 
Townend & Co.). 

Grimsby—E .ersy, Brian (with Forres- 
ter, Boyd & Co.); HoLtincwortn, Peter 
(with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Hanley—Tuompson, George 
Bourner, Bullock & Co.). 

Harrow—Sraccs, Henry Frederick (with 
A. B. Dale). 

Hastings—Wasuer, Cyril John (with 
Gibbons & Mitchell). 

Hemel Hempstead—Wricut, Kenneth 
Thomas (with Lewis, Hillier & Co.). 
Hitchin—Smmonps, Douglas Warwick 

(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Haruinc, Frank Gordon 
(with Wheawill & Sudworth). 

Hull—Jupces, Edward William (with 
Tranmer & Raine). 

Hyde—Jounson, Eric (Borough Treasurer’s 
Department) ; PANGBURN, Jack (with Wm. 
Chadwick & Sons). 

Iiford—Campsett, John (with Knight, 
Bland & Co.). 

IpSwich—Barton, Thomas Sanderson 
(with Nankivell & Sanderson); Strutt, 
Kenneth Herbert (with Nankivell & 
Sanderson). 


(with 


- Kilmarnock—Robsertson, James Rigg 


(Town Chamberlain’s Department). 

King’s Lynn—Dawes, John Gordon (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.); Harcourt, 
Maurice Charles (with Stephenson, 
Smart & Co.). 

Lancaster—Taytor, Stanley (with Clark 
& Clarkson). 

Leeds—Assorr, Harry (with Croudson & 
Co.); Bepparp, Henry James (with T. 
Hayes); BROADBENT, John (with Brown, 
Butler & Co.); CRowTHER, Ronald (with 
John Gordon, Harrison, Taylor & Co.); 
Dowst1t, Ronald (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); GrEENwoop, Eric 
(with Croudson & Co.); Low, John 
(with Davidson, Collins & Verity); 
Morton, Denis (with Whitfield & Co.); 
Rerrin, Gordon Trasler (with Charles F. 
Beer); Woop, Alan Stewart (with Frank 
Hall). 

Leicester—Coongy, Peter John (with 
Herbert Godkin & Co.); Dasss, Ronald 
(with Thomas May & Co.); Hatt, 
Philip Arthur (with Wykes & Co.); 
Hunter, William John (with Thomas 
May & Co.); Moore, Arthur George 
(with Shirley March, Bosworth, Cramp 
& Co.); Rosertson, Roderick Ross 
(with F. W. Clarke & Co.); SHoorer, 
William Kenneth (with Bolton, Bullivant 
& Co.); Smrru, William Fielding (with 


Alfred G. Deacon & Co.); SPENCER, | 


Barry (with Sharman & Armson); 
TuorreE, Howard Arthur (with P. A. M. 


Bromwich) ; Wricut, Barry Leadon ( ith 
T. Rimington & Co.). 
Liverpool—Craic, Edward Alan (wit 
W. Anderson); Hopson, John J 
(with Bryce Hanmer & Co.); Serpy 
John Laurence (with F. A, Cawsop 


Webster & Co.); SHACKLADY, Fray 


Tilton (with Bailey, Page & Co.), 
Llandudno—McManvs, Anna (with Fop 
Tatlow & Co.). ¥; 
London—Aris, Kenneth Joseph (wi 
Alfred Wright & Co.); Arxoxt, 
Frederick (with H. T. Salmon & Co); 
ArmiTAGE, Kenneth Phillips (with Jack 
son, Pixley & Co.) ; BARRETT, John Alfred 
James (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchel & 
Co.); Batuurst, Douglas James (with 
Luff, Smith & Co.); Bavyuiss, Edwir 
Henry (with Holden, Howard & Cp): 
Birne, Stanley (with L. Fialko) ; Booous, 
Stanley Amos (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); Brooks, Kenneth (with 
Blakemore, Elgar & Co.) ; Brown, Lilian 
(with Westcott, Maskall & (hp); 
CaMERON, Kenneth John Charles (wit 
Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co); 
Cocxman, Derrick Harry (with Broads 
Paterson & Co.); CorFieLp, John Arche 
(with Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); 
Craw ey, Leslie Charles (with Charl 
Comins & Co.); Craze, Sidney Hugh 
(with Alfred Neill & Co.); Davin, Peter 
Charles (with Reginald L. Tayler, 
Hounsfield & Co.); Davis, Kenneth 
George (with Armson, Ward & (Co); 
Downes, William Dennis (with Dixon, 
Wilson, Tubbs & Gillett); Epcz-Par 
TINGTON, James Patrick Seymour (with 
Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); Frew, 
Peter John (with Peat, Marwick, Mitche 
& Co.); FrercHer, Desmond Pery 
Cedric (Borough Treasurer’s Depart 
ment, East Ham); Franxcom, Phill 
James Lea (with Farrow, Bersey, Gai 
Vincent & Co.); Frye, Eric (with Chas 
W. Rooke, Lane & Co.) ; Gorpon, Alan 
Simon (with Wm. A. J. Ling & Co); 
Hari, Joan (with E. Watts & (ao); 
Hat, Reginald Thomas (with Simo 
L. Lewis & Co.) ; Hau, Sidney Kennett 
(with Chas. W. Rook, Lane & (oj 
Hamitt, Anthony (with Spicer & Pegler 
Hammonp, John David (with Per 
Mason & Co.); Haywarp, William 
Frederick (with Gladstone, Titley & ©) 
Heap, Robert Harold (with Roland 0s 
borne & Co.); Hearn, John Rob 
(with Francis F. King & Son); Hean 
Ronald Clifford (with Dixon, Wibs 
Tubbs & Gillett); HicHmore, Ems 
Arthur (with C. N. Walter, Lester & Go) 
Hutse, William George Edward (wil 
A. J. Cooke & Co.) ; KALE, John Regint! 
(with Thomson McLintock & ©) 
Keen, Thomas William (with Wooditg 
ton, Bubb & Co.); Kerrie, Kennel 
Leslie (with R. H. Munro & ©) 
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Kennett, Christina (with Baker, Sutton 
& Co.); Knowrson, Arthur William 
with Singleton, Fabian & Co.); KRo.t, 
Joachim Ulrich (with Cole, Dicken & 
Hills); Lx#, Henry Charles (with H. G. 
large, Libson & Co.); MARSHALL, John 

Raymond (with Gane, Jackson, Jefferys 
& Freeman); May, Stanley Albert (with 
Knox, Cropper & Co.); Morris, Harold 
Burgess (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co.) ; Neviti, Stanley Francis (with 
Tuquand, Youngs, McAuliffe & Co.); 
Parritt, Albert James (with West, Wake, 
Price & Co.); ParitsH, Royston Richard 
Brian (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co.); Parsons, Robert Douglas (with 
Crane, Houghton & Crane); PEREIRA, 
Robert Sidney (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.) ; Pizzey, Leonard George 
wih E. J. H. Clarke & Co.); Puc, 
John Beresford (with Hatfield, Dixon, 
Roberts, Wright & Co.); Riccs, John 
Sydney (with Harold C. Wright, King 
& Co.); Rospertson, John Archibald 
(with Thomson McLintock & Co.); 
Roperick, Ian Lumley (with Baskett & 
Bryant); SAMUELS, Reginald Alan (with 
Turquand & Son) ; Saviie, Peter Denny 
(with Woodington, Bubb & Co.); 
ScurvER, Isaac Lewis (with Levy, 
Hyams & Co.) ; Saw, Laurence Bertram 
Robert (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
(o.); SHEARING, William Robert (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Smrrx, 
Edward Leslie Norman (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); Smrrn, Henry 
Alfred (with Hays, Akers & Hays); 
SurrH, Wilfred (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.) ; SPARKEs, Dennis Alfred 
William (with J. H. Henderson & Co.) ; 
Strappon, John Nigel (with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.); Sratsow, Raymond 
(wih Percy Phillips & Co.); STALLION, 
Sidney Ernest (with Thomson McLintock 
& Co.); SrepHEeNs, Dennis Raymond, 
8A. (with Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe 
& Co.); SrEPHENS, Joseph Edward Cyril 
(with Brown, Peet & Tilly); Tann, 
Kenneth Edward (with Hatfield, Dixon, 
Roberts, Wright & Co.); Taytor, Derek 
John (with Layton-Bennett, Billingham 
& Co.); Taytor, John Arthur (with 
Silversides, Slack & Barnsley); THomas, 
Richard John (with Baker, Sutton & Co.) ; 
Tusury, Michael Claye Wentworth 
(wih Crane, Houghton & Crane); 
Toxins, Anthony Bernard (with May- 
hew & Lawley); WALKER, Peter (with 
Baskett & Bryant); WetcHMaN, Frank 
Eustace Gawith (with Smith & Earle); 
Weis, Walter William Sydney (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department, Shoreditch); 
Warre, John Francis (with Lomax, 
Clements & Co.) ; WiittaMs, Elwyn (with 
Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); Wrse- 
MAN, John Edward (with Mayhew & 


Lawley); Woopnousg, Stanley Albert 
Frank (with Keeling & Co.). 

Loughborough—Nurse, Roger Denis 
(with W. H. C. Wayte). 

Luton—Happon, Jack Albert (with Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Manchester—AsHLEyY, John Frederick 
(with Lloyd, Piggott & Co.); Grr, Alan 
(with Audit Office, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd.); KenpaLt, Kenneth 
Alfred (with Harry L. Price & Co.); 
MaANnsFIELD, Brian (with Alfred Tongue & 
Co.); Ray, Bikas Chandra (with William 
Pickles); Speak, Jack (with Burton & 
Disley); Westsury, Frank (with Lloyd, 
Piggott & Co.); Wortu, Arnold James 
(with Burne, Phillips & Co.). 

March—WE.sourng, Cyril Edward (with 
Larking, Larking & Whiting). 

Middlesbrough—B.apves, Thomas Wil- 
liam (with Gilchrist, Tash, Wilson & 
Sansom); Manser, Gerald Edwin Alec 
(with Gilchrist, Tash, Wilson & Sansom). 

Neath—Hu1, David Ronald (with G. A. 
Watkins). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hocce, Cyril 
(with Albert Bell & Allen); Mackay, 
Andrew (with Ridley & Ridley). 

Newport, Mon.—Nort.ey, John Shaw 
(with F. J. Notley). 

Norwich—Earp, Ronald Henry (with 
Harper-Smith, Moore & Co.); Lewis, 
Ronald Horace (with Harman & Gowen) ; 
MILLER, James Russell (with Larking & 
Larking); Rice, Harry William (with 
S. C. Bishop & Co.); Swinpetis, John 
Cawley (with Harper-Smith, Moore & 
Co.); THurtrett, John Charles (with 
Rossi & Rossi). 

Nottingham—Coxon, Rodney Harold 
Thomas (with A. E. Mowforth); Den- 
HaM, Alan Wilfred (with L. A. Tomlinson 
& Co.); Gage, Alan Michael (with Bur- 
rows & White); Leonarp1, Eric (with 
Burrows & White) ; PALMER, Ronald (with 
Carlisle, Ray & Co.); Swann, Francis 
Edwin William (with Burrows & White). 

Otley—Watson, Alan Frank (with Hol- 
lings, Crowe, Storr & Co.). 

Perth—Paimer, George Lawson (with 
Moir, Wood & Co.). 

Plymouth—Denuam, John William Roger 
(with Percival White). 

Preston—Giseons, William George (with 
Clifford Thornton); STranron, Francis 
(with Moore & Smalley). 

Reading—Crarx, Dennis (with Cyril J. 
Auerbach). 

Reigate—Wurrworg, Stanley Sydney (with 
C. G. Silcock & Co.). 

Rochdale—Suepuerp, William Roy (with 
H. S. Jackson). 

Sheffield—Kurcuinc, Harold (with Jno. J. 
Parker & Co.) ; SLATER, Kenneth Freder- 
ick (with Joshua Wortley & Sons) ; Sucn, 
Herbert William (with Kirkman, Man- 
ning & Kay). 


Shrewsbury—Davis, William Howard 
(with Dyke & Ruscoe); Evans, John 
(with Yaxley, Hallett & Co.); Kent, 
Brian Stanley (with Harper, Kent & 
Wheeler); Srorr, Kenneth Entwistle 
(with Harper, Kent & Wheeler). 

Southampton—Cross, Patrick (with Al- 
fred H. Brown); Downes, Alan (with 
S. J. Clark); Gampett, Kenneth (with 
Woolley & Waldron); Wapron, Ray- 
mond Ansell (with Woolley & Waldron). 

Spalding—Wuytes, David Frederick 
(with Swallow, Crick & Co.). 

Stockport—Jones, David Livingstone 
(with J. Murphy & Co.). 

Stoke-on-Trent—Green, Tom Barratt 
(with M. P. Ferneyhough & Co.). 

Sunderland—Davison, John Dexter (with 
Roland Jennings & Co.). 

Swansea—Bastow, John (with Brinley 
Bowen, Mills & Co.); Jones, Graham 
Grenfell (with Baddiel, Sleeman & Co.). 

Swindon—Dow inc, Kenneth Harry 
(with Walter Johnson & Partners); 
Hammonp, Godfrey (with Walter John- 
son & Partners). 

Taunton—Grecory, Eric Josiah Sydney 
(County Treasurer’s Department, Somer- 
set County Council). 

Tolworth—Woop, Peter. Antony (with 
Victor W. Sayer & Co.). 

Wakefield—Hepwortn, Peter Newton 
(with C. A. Moulton & Co.). 

Reginald 


Wellingborough—U.yarr, 
(with James & Sanders). 

Wells, Som.—Go.tpr, Derek George 
(with Hucker & Booker). 

Wisbech—Boorn, Alan Frederick (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 

Wolverhampton—Beprorp, Arthur (with 
W. Vincent Vale & Co.); Crowrner, 
Raymond Derney (with T. E. Lowe & 
Co.); Hart, Geoffrey (with R. Harold 
Hughes & Co.); LEATHERBARROW; Wil- 
liam (with T. E. Lowe & Co.) ; Symonps, 
Charles Eric (with R. Harold Hughes & 
Co.); Wititcox, Eon John Mason (with 
Campbell & Co.). 

Worcester—Mowuntrorp, William Robert 
(with C. N. Rowe). 

Worcester Park—Lepcer, Idris Richard 
(with Samuda, Beresford & Co.). 

Worthing—Wesser, Fred Ernest (with 
Carpenter, Box & Co.). 

York—Fisuer, William Austin (with A. I. 
C. Forster & Stott); NeepHam, Cyril 
Ernest (with Pulleyn, Creer & Co.). 

Ireland—B ar, John Murray (with Cooper 
& Kenny) Dublin; Downey, Maurice 
Edmund (with T. R. Chambers, Halley 
& Co.), Waterford; Lzonarp, John 
Aloysius (with Gibson & Fletcher), 
Mullinger; SHmvnicx, Cormac (with C. P. 
McCarthy, Daly & Co.), Cork; Warp, 
Michael Desmond (with Belton & Co.), 
Dundalk. 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Candidates Passed (36) 


ALLanacu, Roland Ernest, 50, Burley Lane, 
Horsforth, Leeds. 

ALLEN, Cedric, 464, Roundhay Road, Leeds, 8. 

Autvin, Richard Brice, 2, Vermont Street, 
Beverley Road, Hull. 

Bauts, John Leonard, 77, Emerson Road, 
Coventry. 

BatcuHetor, Arthur Anthony, 65, Lyndon 
Road, Olton, Birmingham, 27. 

BoucHEN, Raymond George, 494, Halifax 
Road, Buttershaw, Bradford. 

Comstive, William Arthur, 38, Dean Street, 
South Shore, Blackpool. 

Crutcuiey, Leslie, 26, Heathbank Road, 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 

Easton, Peter Francis, 199, High Street, 
Barnet, Herts. 

Eccteston, Philip Francis, 75, Bower Road, 
Sheffield, ro. 

FrvkEtsTEIn, Herbert, 83, Cazenove Road, 
London, N.16. 

Fax, Izzie, 2, Nisbet House, Homerton High 
Street, London, E.9. 
FREEMAN, James Charles William Gumley, 
‘© Tona,”” Menloe Gardens, Blackrock, Cork. 
Frost, William Paul, 64, Wrottesley Road, 
Fettenhall, Staffs. 

Gamsie, Edwin, 11, Parkmore Terrace, 
Whitehouse, Belfast. 

Grecory, David Wilton, 79, Windsor Road, 
Buxton. 

Henson, Derek Edward, 83, Crownfield 
Road, Stratford, E.15. 


Hewitt, Peter John, 61, Mildmay Road, 
Islington, N.1. 

Hucues, James Martin, 43, Charlton Dene, 
Charlton, S.E.7. 

Kennepy, Robert Williamson, 38, Raleigh 
Street, Belfast. 

Lioyp, Norman Albert, 468, Middleton 
Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 

McBurniz, William, s02, Loretto Street, 
Glasgow, E.1. 

Maunick, Stanley Philip James, 9, Lea- 
bourne Road, Stamford Hill, N.16. 

Maupe, Herbert Bryan, 151, Woodhouse 
Lane, Brownley Green, Wythenshawe, Man- 
chester. 

Morris, Albert, 84, Silk Street, Salford, 3. — 

Morris, Thomas Brian, 66, St. Fohn’s 
Crescent, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

O’Fiynn, John Edmund, 7, Avenue House, 
“8, King’s Avenue, Clapham, S.W.4. 

Perry, Raymond, 67, School Street, Mold- 
green, Huddersfield. 

Ramsay, Albert Edward, 50, Delamore 
Street, Walton, Liverpool, 4. 

Reeves, Peter James, 15, Perth Road, 
Stroud Green, N.4. 

Speers, Norman George, 102, Ravenhill 
Avenue, Belfast. 

Swain, Malcolm Richard, 107, Park Lane, 
Low Hill, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 

THORNLEY, Jack William, 18, Attleboro 
Road, Moston, Manchester. 

Wattuam, Philip Anthony, 57, Westfield 
Avenue, Goole, Yorks. 

WEAVER, John Sylvester, 98, Wenvoe 
Terrace, Barry, Glamorganshire. 

Youne, Stuart, 50, Hall Avenue, Leek, Staffs. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Final Intermediate Preliminary Tora. 

Candidates Awarded Honours 6 6 aan 12 

Candidates Passed .. a 236 269 36 541 

Candidates Successful i 242 275 36 553 

Candidates Failed .. ae 243 287 43 573 

Candidates Sat is ae 485 562 79 1,126 
REMOVALS 


Special Commissioners of Income Tax 
Mr. George Rostrevor Hamilton has been 
appointed as Presiding Special Commissioner 
of Income Tax in succession to Sir Neville 
Anderson, ¢.B.£., who will retire on March 31, 
1950. é 
British Institute of Management 

A Management Accounting’ Advisory Panel 
has recently been set up by the British Institute 
of Management. The panel will act in an 
advisory consultative capacity to the Manager 
of the Financial and Office Management 
Division of the Institute. Each member of the 
panel will serve in his personal capacity. 

The chairman of the panel is Mr. Ian T. 
Morrow, c.A., F.c.w.A. Mr. C. E. Sutton, 
A.S.A.A., is a member. 
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Messrs. L. Gostyn & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed to 12 and 13, 
Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Messrs. Walter T. Mills & Co. have 
removed their offices to 53, Lowfield Street, 
Dartford, Kent. 

Messrs. Impey, Cudworth & Co., Char- 


tered Accountants, have removed to 26, 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2. 


Messrs. H. G. Bolton & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed to 7, Grand 
Parade, Brighton, 7. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Messrs. Painter, Mayne & Wal a 
Incorporated Accountants, have receiys 
into partnership Mr. A. N. Gj man 
AS.A.A., A.C.A. The practice will be op 
tinued at 103, Cannon Street, Londoy 
E.C.4, under the same firm name. 

Messrs. Roberts & Pascho, Thcorporates 
Accountants, Plymouth, have taken inte 
partnership Mr. G. Dudman, A.S.A.Acy Wh 


_ has been associated with them for a numb 
of years. The style of the firm remain 


unchanged. 
Messrs. Edwards & Edwards, Incor 


porated Accountants, Dorchester, announes 
that Mr. M. A. Edwards, A.S.A.A., Son g 
the senior partner, has been taken intg 
partnership. 

Mr. R. M. Broughton, c.a., has bees 
joined in partnership by Mr. Harold Mye 
A.8.A.A., in the firm of George Lang & Qo, 
practising at 3, Eldon Square, Newcastld 
upon Tyne, 1, and 5, Copthall Building 
Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, 
Middlesbrough, have admitted to partner 
ship Mr. A. Henderson, .s.a.a. 

Messrs. McNutt & McLarnon, Sligo, havg 
changed their firm name to McNutt, McLar 
non & Hamilton. Mr. Francis Hamilton 
A.S.A.A., has been taken into partnership. 

Messrs. A. P. Smith & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Manchester, have taken into 
partnership Mr. J. N. O’Connor, A.s.A.a. 

Mr. C. N. Bocock, Incorporated Account 


ant, Derby, announces that he has beeniam 


joined in partnership by Mr. Franl 
Jeffery, a.c.a., and that the practice will b 
carried on under the style of Bocock, 
Jeffery & Co. 

Messrs. B. Davies & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Merthyr Tydfil, have opened 
a branch office at Church House, King 
Street, Brynmaur, where they have 
acquired the practice formerly carried om 
by Mr. W. J. Roscholar. 

One of the Personal Notes appearing it 
our December issue contained a misprint 
It should have read: Messrs. Silversides, 
Slack & Barnsley, Incorporated Accour 
tants, have taken into partnership Mr. F.L 
Read, A.s.A.A. 

Mr. S. Rodin, A.c.a., and Mr. M. Rodin, 
A.S.A.A., are now practising in partnership 
under the style of S. & M. Rodin, at 111, 
Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5. 

Messrs. Ransom Harris & Lewis, Incor 
porated Accountants, Sheffield, announce 
that their senior partner, Mr. E. Ransom 
Harrison, F.s.A.A., has retired from the firm 
after an association extending over forty 
years. He will remain available for consul 
tation. The practice will be carried of 
under the same style by the remaining 
partners, Mr. Leslie Lewis, F.s.A-Ay aad 
Mr. L. Graham Winfield, A.s.4.A. 
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